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PREFACE. 


Tue Archbishop of Munich, an amiable and well- 
meaning man, but of too moderate ability or learning 
to have any very strong personal convictions, had op- 
posed the new dogma of Papal Infallibility at Rome, 
had voted against it at the first.vote in the secret session 
of July 18th, 1870, and withdrew before the public session 
of July 18th with the other Bishops of the opposition, who 
had agreed, however, among themselves that, in regard 
to further steps, they would none of them act alone, but 
would all continue to correspond and act in concert. 
By the time he had reached his See, however, the strength 
of his resistance seemed to have given out, and he 
hastened to set himself right with his master in the 
Vatican by a full surrender on his own part and an ef- 
fort to carry with him into his slavery the theological 
faculty of his city, which was noted not only as the 
ablest in Germany, and probably in the whole Roman 
Catholic Church, but as that which had offered the 
longest and most powerful opposition to the work of 
the late Council, or rather of the Jesuit ring who man- 
aged it. He called them together, therefore, immedi- 
ately on his return. 

The meeting was attended by nearly all the professors, 
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with Dr. Ignatius Von Déllinger at their head, of whom 
it had been said in Rome by the Cardinal legate, Biz- 
zari, Whilst the German Bishops were yet holding a 
united front against the new dogma, that ‘ Déllinger 
stood behind them, and his position in Germany was 
like that of the Pope himself.” It was not an easy body 
for a man of the Archbishop’s powers and past record 
to deal with, and the result is thus reported.* 

“ ‘Roma locuta est,’ said he : ‘ gentlemen present know fuil 
well what follows, and that we have no other course before 
us than to submit.’ He then proceeded to give as favora- 
ble a coloring as possible to the transactions and decisions 
of the Council. Haneberg (Benedictine Abbot of St. Boni- 
face), who stood by the side of Déllinger, expressed the diffi-” 
culty he felt in accepting the theory of the Pope’s personal 
infallibility. The Archbishop hastened to assure him that 
this dogma had nowhere been defined. If one part of the 
decree appeared to imply such a doctrine, it must be taken in 
conjunction with other sentences and expressions. ‘Towards 
the close of the audience, he turned to Déllinger. ‘Ought 
we not,’ he said, ‘ to be ready to begin to labor afresh in the 
cause of the Holy Church? ‘ Yes,’ replied Déllinger in his 
peculiarly decisive manner, ‘ yes, for the old Church.’ The 
Archbishop rejoined, ‘ There is but one Church, and that is 
neither new nor old.’ ‘But they have made a new one,’ 
replied Ddllinger.” 

“ They have made a new Church.’ “ We must be ready 
to labor afresh for the old Church.” These two sentences 
contain the whole motive and meaning of the Old Catho- 
lic movement in Germany. Andno one can understand 
it clearly who does not understand how literally true 
the first statement is, or does not sympathize with the 
spirit of the second, and hold himself ready in his place 
and way to labor for the old Church, The scene just 


* The New Reformation, by Theodorus. London : Long- 
mans & Co., pp. 95, 96. 
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described will become one of those great pictures of 
history which do not easily fade out; when the vete- 
ran champion of Catholicism in Germany, now past his 
threescore years and ten, turned again from the rest and 
quiet to which his great services and old age entitled 
him, and answered his Bishop’s bid for desertion by 
buckling on his armor, “to labor afresh for the old 
Church.” And it seems, indeed, as if God had renewed 
his strength, almost his youth, for the new battle to 
which his conscience bade him forth. - 

The Roman Catholic Church has, in the most pro- 
foundly real sense, been made @ new Church. Its very 
name now may well be felt to be something almost obso- 
lete. Underits present constitution, no Roman Catholic 
has any right to reject or complain of the name of 
Romanist, or Vaticanist, or even Papist. This last 
old-time term of reproach describes, indeed, most truly, 
most scientifically to-day, a faithful subject of the 
Roman See. The Pope, who, during the Council, shut 
_off Cardinal Guidi’s appeal to tradition with the reply, 
‘¢ J am tradition,” might say now, without going beyond 
the bounds of so-called Catholic pronouncement, 
‘“‘ L’éeglise c’est moi, et moi, je suis ’église.” More than 
this has been said here without rebuke, in pulpits and 
addresses, presented by deputations to the Pope in per- 
son, ‘and it is a favorite bit of piety with the French 
clergy, who have abounded this autumn as pilgrims in 
Rome, to say of the Pope, ‘‘ He is God on earth.” The 
late Roman Catholic Church has become simply the 
Papal Church—nothing more. 

This change of course was not the work of the few 
months of the Vatican Council alone, or even of all the 
years which lay between that and the Council of Trent ; 
but reaches in its beginnings far back, into the earlier 
ages of the Church, to the times when the See of Rome 
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first began to put forth its forged claims to the world’s 
ownership and to try to build up again, by means. of 
the spiritual power of the Church, the great world em- 
pire which the Czegars had been unable to hold together 
by material force. But the Vatican Council completed 
and sealed this long-working change. Upto that time, 
Catholic thought at least was not formally proscribed 
in the Roman Church. Men might appeal to the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures and of the fathers. A bishop 
might claim that he was a successor of the apostles, 
charged with a living part in the commission “to go and 
teach all nations.” But now all that is changed. The 
Vatican Council gave the coup de grace to the long-tor- 
tured constitution of the old Church, and formally com- 
mitted: the Roman Communion to the new Latin crea- 
tion. It has cut the Roman Church loose from all obli- 
gation to historical descent from Christ and the apos- 
tles, and has added as well heresy to her former guilt 
of schism. ‘ 
When the last vote was cast in the public session of, 
the Vatican Council on the fatal 18th of July, 1870, and 
it appeared that all the opposition bishops had deserted 
their posts, save two,* who alone dared to record before 


* Their names deserve to be recorded. They were Riccio, 
of Cajazzo, and Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Arkansas. It is 
told of the latter, that the Monsignore, who was acting as 
teller, credited him at first with a vote for the dogma, 
“Placet,” until the bishop shouted in a voice that could be 
heard throughout the chamber, ‘‘ No, non placet.” The 
former is dead, or at least his See is vacant, and his name 
appears no longer in the official list of the Roman Hie- 
rarchy. The latter is stillin possession of his dignitiesin the - 
safe wilds of Arkansas. The name of his See suggested 
to the Romans—who, as a rule, look upon the doings of 
the Council, and, indeed, all the later actsof the Pope, in the 
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the world their vote against the new dogma, Dr. Man- 
ning—Archbishop' of Westminster, and since rewarded 
with the cardinal’s hat through the special and persis- 
tent influence of his Jesuit patrons—is said by bishops 
who sat near him to have exclaimed, ‘‘ We have tri- 
umphed over history.” Nor has he hesitated since to ex- 
press in a more deliberate and formal way this shout of 
exultation which broke from him in the first flush of a 
supposed decisive victory over Rome’s greatest enemy— 
a victory too toward which he is credited by those who 
ought to know as having contributed more largely than 
any other of the Vatican brayvos.* ‘‘ The appeal to an- 
tiquity,” writes the head of the Roman schism in Eng- 
land, “is both a treason and a heresy. It is a treason, 
because it rejects the divine voice of the Church at this 
hour, and a heresy because it denies that voice to be di- 
vine ;’”’} or, as he explains and enforces it in a letter to the 
Daily Telegraph, published on the 7th or 8th of October 
last: ‘The appeal from the living voice of the Church 
to any tribunal whatsoever, human history included, is an 
act of private judgment and at reason, because that liv- 
ing voice is supreme; and to appeal from that supreme 
voice is also'a heresy, because that voice, by divine assis- 
tance, is infallible.” This explicitly cuts off the Church, 
if it is taken in any wider sense than the Papacy, from all 


light of a grand joke—the saying that the Little Rock alone 
had dared to stand against the Big Rock. 

* On the day of the promulgation of the papal infallibili- 
ty, Monsiguore Mannings received from the company of the 
Jesuits, through the Director of the Civilta Cattolica, a 
medal with the following inscription: Henrico Hdwardo 
Manning, Archiep. Westmonast. Sodales Soc. Jesu Collegii 
Civilitatis Catholice Sessionis IV. Concilit Vaticani, Mne- 
— mosijnon. 

+ Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. 226, 
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appeal to history, secular, sacred, or inspired. It does not, 
of course, cut off this so-called ‘“ living,” ‘‘ divine” voice 
itself from reference to the facts of the past; but, alas 
for the chances of the Church here, this “ living voice,” 
whose “definitions,” in the all-embracing fields “ of faith 
or morals,” have been made by the Vatican Council, “ i7- 
reformable, of themselves, and not in virtue of the consent 
of the Church,” rests now in the person of a single man, 
who, as it happens, does not understand the original 
languages of the Scriptures, or of the earliest fathers of 
the Church ; and may, if local rumor speaks truly of the 
hidden intentions of the Jesuit managers, come presently 
to be lodged in the person of Cardinal Manning him- 
self. The reckless assertion, which has so largely taken 
the place of argument in his late apologies for Vati- 
canism, may perhaps thus be explained as the shadow 
of coming infallibility. 

It would be well for those with us whose warm and 
earnest desires for Christian reunion have led them 
hitherto to a certain sympathy—I will not say with, but 
toward the Roman Church, as containing in her consti- 
tution and ritual much that is Catholic, and as offering, 
through her large nominal membership and her strong- 
ly centralized system, the most hopeful and practicable 
centre of unity for the Christian world—to look her pre- 
sent position and almost certain future fairly and fully 
in the face. She has by the Vatican decrees formally 
proscribed the large Catholic element within her fold. 
She has said to all those that look to the primitive 
faith and worship of the Church, ‘‘ You are not with us, 
you are against us;” nor will such find a home or even - 
room with her longer. She is no longer even Episcopal, 
though she may preserve the outward form of conse- 
crating bishops—but to what office? Certainly not to 
the succession of apostolic mission and authority. Her 
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bishops are henceforth nothing as a holy ordgr; they 
are mere Lieutenancies of the papacy—the Pope’s ma- 
chinery for exercising his pretended universal episco-. 
pate. 

In the matter of Catholic faith too she has. simplified 
things in a way corresponding to the change worked in 
her teaching power. The creed of Pius IV., with its 
complex additions, may be considered as practically 
superseded by some such formula as the following: “I 
believe in my Lord, the Pope of the Holy Roman See.” 
I do not want to be understood as speaking figuratively 
here at all; Imean to say that St. Augustine, or Cle 
ment, or St. Peter himself, without coming squarely up 
to that profession, would find no toleration at the foun- 
tain-head of the Roman Church to-day; but that that 
profession alone, if loudly mouthed, is sufficient to find 
aman high favor at the Vatican and position in the 
Church, without either his theology or life being looked 
after more closely than were necessary to restrain open 
scandal. Arius himself would be troubled with no in- 
convenient catechising on the mystery of the Trinity, if 
he would swear to the Divinity of the living voice in 
the Vatican. But no man must speak there of science, 
- or history, or the primitive Church. A loyalson of the 
Roman Communion to-day—that is, a papist—can not be 
a Catholic. The struggle with Rome now is no longer 
simply what it was in the sixteenth century—a protest for 
a purer form of Christianity. The issue that is upon the 
Christian world to-day is for the very existence of 
Christ’s religion. The great vampire of the infallible 
Papacy will, within one or two generations, drain the 
last drop of life-blood from the Roman Church, and 
leave it an infidel corpse. Already in those countries 
which it has held most ¢losely within its deadly em- 
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brace, the Papacy has shown itself the great infidel-mak- 
ing power of history. 

But from another point of view, the Vatican Council 
has proscribed not only that which is Catholic in faith— 
the “quod semper” of St. Vincent ; but also every thing 
in civil government which makes for man’s enlightenment 
and liberty. Mr. Gladstone has handled this in his late 
pamphlets with proofs and a logic that have not been 
and can not be answered. And the alarm that he has 
sounded is not afalse or an idle one. The mind of the 
Vatican is in earnest and resolute in the purpose to un- 
dermine and overthrow the civil liberties of the world. 
The rulers of the Roman Church will risk, nay must risk 
all on this, and they have steeled their own minds, and 
are diligently trying to prepare the minds of their fol- 
lowers to go through seas of blood, if necessary, in its 
accomplishment. The Papal Church stands forward to- 
day, not only as the great infidel-making, but as the 
great slave-making power of the world; and this slavery 
of hers—profound, universal, body- mind- and soul-en- 
chaining—is one, beside which that black blot which we 
have barely washed from our country with the blood of 
hundreds of thousands of human sacrifices, were as light 
beside darkness. 

I do not mean to say that the banishment of every 
Catholic and liberal element in her fold has yet been 
carried into effect throughout the Roman Church. But 
the edict has gone forth, and it will be enforced as 
rapidly and as widely as times and places will allow. 
There are many Catholic and liberal-minded Christians 
still in the Roman Communion ‘whose position should 
command our profoundest sympathy and pity. But 
most of them do not understand what is upon them; 
can not believe what they have themselves heard and 
seen. It is possible, by a miracle of God’s overruling 
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providence, that this element may yet be able to make a 
stand for itself, and recover to the Church the Catholic 
ground betrayed at the Vatican Council by the Bishops, 
the natural defenders of the faith, and even, perhaps, 
wrest the Roman Church from the usurped tyranny of 
Jesuitism. There are laymen, priests, and even Bishops 
yet in the Roman Communion who encourage or stupefy 
their consciences with this hope. 

But their numbers are not large, and their courage is 
not great, and every day death and desertion are thin- 
ning their ranks. Meanwhile the process is gradually but 
steadily going on of thrusting out from the Roman fold 
every element that will not allow itself to be perverted 
to the new religion. Day by day, earnest men within 
her have been awakening to the painful consciousness 
that they could no longer with a perfect honesty hold 
the old faith under the new tests. In most countries, 
they have been dropping out sadly enough, and with 
many a heart-pang, one by one, and turning for the 
Sacraments to those Christian bodies which most near- 
ly realize their ideal of the Church, or falling back 
into the great multitude of indifferent or infidel strag- 
glers which brings up the rear of the Roman Church, 
and forms by far the larger part of those who move 
under her name. And this has been going quietly on to 
an extent that few have realized. In Germany, how- 
ever, where there was no outlet for this element in any 
Church of historic succession, and where there was indi- 
vidual enlightenment and power of conscience enough 
to lead its representatives to stand their ground from 
the beginning, it was consolidated, by force of circum- 
stances, into a well-united body which has been able to 
establish itself with an Episcopal ministry, and which 
claims not only to represent more truly than the Ro- 
man Church the faith and practice of primitive Catho- 
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licity, but to be also, for this very reason, the legitimate 
successor of the Church, which the Government had re- 
cognized in past concordats, and as such the lawful 
heir to all its property. Hence, the motive for their 
somewhat unfortunate name, ‘‘ Old Catholics.” 

They made their appeal to the certain facts of history, 
to the whole Church, the Catholic Church of all ages, 
and they met very promptly the fate that such “ treason 
and heresy,” according to Cardinal Manning, warranted. 
They were forthwith excommunicated, without an 
answer, without a hearing. Old Catholicism stood then 
in 1871 in thesame position that the Church of England 
did in the year 15385—cut off from the communion of 
Rome, by the sin and act of Rome, yet holding the faith 
and the seriously corrupted worship that had come down 
to her in the communion of Rome. If, on the one hand, 
her episcopate was less firmly established, be it remem- 
bered, on the other, that her champions were all men 
“proved by the fires of battle and sacrifice beyond any of 
the English leaders up to that time, men who were not 
afraid to take their stand alone, without the command 
or support of any civil power, for Christ’s sake and his 
Gospel. God grant that they may be kept free from the 
deforming and corrupting influences of any permanent 
state alliance or vassalage. 

Like causes must produce like results. As far as 
man’s eye, judging both from general principles and 
special conditions, can look into the future, the Old 
Catholics bear for Germany and the German race the 
mission that our Church bears for England and America, 
and the English-speaking race—the witness for and keep- 
ing of Catholic faith and primitive order against the un- 
historical departures of the Papacy on the one side (ant 
here until the Vatican Council more especially in the 
matter of faith), and of Presbyterianism on the other. 
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Their future, if blessed by God as their beginnings have 
been, holds this at least as a certainty, that they shall be- 
come the ‘German Episcopal Church,” saving within 
her fold the Catholic elements of German Romanism 
and the churchly elements of German Protestantism. 
God knows for both an ark of some sure resting-place is 
sorely needed. é 
But it will be asked at once on all sides, “Is there any 
ground to believe that they are in earnest to work real 
reform in the corruptions in faith and practice which 
they have inherited through the Roman communion ?” 
And this is pushed often with an almost childish impa- 
tience that shows a very superficial acquaintance with 
the history of the sixteenth century reformation, and a 
profound ignorance of what Romanism is, and of what 
the essential principle of Protestantism is. I should 
answer the question, however, unhesitatingly, that not 
only are the German Old Catholics in earnest to work a 
true and thorough reform in the part of the Church 
committed to their care, but further, that there is, hu- 
manly speaking, reason to believe that it will be done 
more wisely and in some.respects more thoroughly than 
our own. 

Let no one to whom the name Protestant is the first 
and saving article of his Christianity, be alarmed with 
‘the idea of any shortcoming of the Old Catholics on 
this point. If one would put the question to-day to a 
Vatican theologian, or to the congregation of the Inqui- 
sition, as to whether the Old Catholic leaders were Pro- 
testants, the answer would most unhesitatingly be given, 
“Yes, and the most dangerous and damnable of all.”* 


* In June, 1871, in an allocution addressed toa deputation 
of French Romanists at Rome, Pius 1X. denounced the ad- 
herents of the liberal movement as leaders of a cause more 
formidable than the Revolution, as men more to be dreaded 
than the Communists, “ those fiends let loose from hell.” 
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And no wonder, for practically they have done more to 
weaken the Papacy and withstand the advance of its 
ideas in this century, than all the Protestant writers and 
preachers in America put together. The more sagacious 
of the Roman Curia look upon-the bungling “ mission 
work ” of the English and American so-called “ evangeli- 
cals” in Rome—a work that was doomed to failure by the 
ignorance and inexperience of many of the agents em- 
ployed—and the meaningless differences and unchristian 
jealousies and rivalries which have made them work, 
not only not with one another, but, to some extent, 
even one against the other—with equal indifference and 
contempt, and count themselves safe against it in the 
faith, or rather the close calculation, that its reaction is 
working surely out for their profit. The feeble attempt 
made here at an “ Old Catholic ” organization, however, 
some three years since, was looked upon with undis- 
guised alarm, and met an active opposition. 

And this ee Si antagonism felt at Rome against the 
Old Catholic movement comes from this, that it threat- 
ens the Roman Church at its weakest and most vital 
point—its treason, namely, to the tradition of faith and 
order intrusted to it from the mouth of apostles and 
martyrs, who, in the flesh, had looked upon the face and 
heard the words of our Lord. The pretence of keeping 
unimpaired this deposit, beyond all others, is, or at least | 
has been heretofore, the strongest position of the Roman 
Church, and so good a face had they been able to put 
upon this, that inthe Latin countries at least the older 
Protestantism of the past three centuries was making no 
gains upon them—indeed, had lost all its terrors for 
them, and was rather useful as an example to be held up 
before the restless portion of their membership, of 
what they would become in case they cut loose from the 
Papal head of the Church—somewhat on the same 
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principle that a celebrated absolutist statesman of the 
last generation, when Greece had gained her indepen- 
dence, and her future constitution had become a matter 
of serious interest in the general politics of Europe, is 
said to have urged the Macchiavellian counsel that she 
should be continued as a republic of the most radical 
order; arguing, from the character of the Greek people, 
that its administration would be so disorderly and 
scandalous, that it might serve as a standing lesson to 
other European nations of the great evils and dangers 
of this form of government, and so counteract to some 
extent the influence that the example of the growing 
American Republic was beginning to exercise upon 
their people. This new reformation, however, has 
power to reach a large element in the Roman Church 
which the older Protestantism can not make any im- 
pression upon. For this reason, it is hated and feared, 
and the more so because the leaders of the Vatican 
party are conscious of the existence of this element 
ripe for reform in their Church, not only in countries 
like Germany and Switzerland, but very largely through- 
out, Italy, and even in Rome itself. For here, as well 
as elsewhere, beneath the apparently stagnant surface 
of blind superstition and sceptical indifference which 
covers such large portions of the Roman Church, is com- 
ing into life, among both clergy and laity, a conscious- 
ness that the last claims of the Papacy as perfected in 
the decrees of the Vatican Council—the Canonization, as 
an Italian bishop had it, of papal infallibility and 
omnipotence—are not only an intolerable obstacle to all 
true liberty and progress, but will be fatal to the Church 
and to Christianity itself. And as this becomes clearer, 
there are many men who in spirit and in truth have not 
bowed the knee to Baal, but whose faith and patience 
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would not allow them to break from their external obe- 
dience heretofore, for the sake of their own freedom or’ 
the political liberties of their country, who will yet 
move for Chrisv’s sake. 

The earnestness of the Old Catholic leaders to work a 
thorough reform in both faith and practice must be 
judged by the sacrifices they have made for truth’s sake, 
the spirit which controls their utterances, and the work 
they have done already in the way of reform in their 
four years of organized existence. And in all these 
points, the reform movements of the 16th century, 
whether in England or Germany, fall behind them. In 
England, in the beginnings of the break with Rome, no 
personal sacrifice was required of those who stood for 
the independence and autonomy of the Church of Eng- 
land. Promotion rather lay in that line. And on the 
Continent the most active leaders were comparatively 
young and obscure men, who had nothing to lose, and 
who gained all their distinction by the Reformation. 
There was no man in the 16th century who threw into 
the chasm a world-wide reputation or a national influ- 
ence like that of Dr. Dillinger, or who gave up for con- 
science’ sake the most brilliant pulpit in the world as 
Pere Hyacinthe did, and the yoke from which these men 
have broken in this century is far stronger than the 16th 
century one. The Roman Church, since that time, has 
been compacted and moulded by an iron discipline spe- 
cially designed to quench and stamp out every free mo- 
tion of man’s Conscience ; nor must we forget that by the 
16th century Reformation, the boldest and most inde- 
pendent elements in the Roman Church had already 
been sifted out. ; 

More to their credit, however, even than their sacrifices, 
is the spirit which seems to actuate these 19th century: 
reformers, as compared with that of former ones. It 
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marks their movement as a protest rather for Christi- 
anity than simply against Rome, nor has their struggle 
for life against the Papacy suspended the watchfulness 
of either their press or pulpit against the threatening 
advances of German rationalism. Dr. Ddllinger’s first 
formal refusal to accept the Vatican decrees stands in 
these words, ‘‘ Asa Christian, a theologian, a historical 
student, and a citizen, I can not receive the doctrine ;” 
and this order of motives—too often reversed in the 
16th century—has characterized all their leading utter- 
ances. Stern, outspoken, and pitilessly scathing have 
been at times their indictments of the Papacy for its 
errors and heresies, but not more so than the truth war- 
ranted, and always singularly free from vulgar invective 
and personal vituperation. In a word, their Protestant- 
ism has not been allowed to get the better of their 
Christianity. So, when it came to the election of a 
bishop, their choice fell upon a man who, in the midst 
of a life always harnessed for battle, has yet been able 
to lay to heart and illustrate in his life the charge of St. 
Paul to the young bishop of Ephesus, ‘And the ser- 
vant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves; if God peradventure will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth.” 
All who know him will at least join witness in this, 
that since his consecration, Dr. Reinkens has always 
shown himself first the Christian bishop rather than the 
ecclesiastical controversialist. 

I can not enter into detail here as to the work already 
done by the German Old Catholics in the way of reform. 
If any one, however, will take the trouble to compare 
their progress with that of the Reformation in England 
in the 16th century, he will find that in four years they 
haye done much more substantial work in the purifying 
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of both faith and practice than was done by the English 
Reformers in the same time (cf. X. Articles of 1536), and 
that in the matter of revision of worship, they are 
already beyond the point where the English Church was 
in 1548—twelve years after the first break with Rome— 
that is, they had already last year set to work a com- 
mittee for the translation and revision of the old service 
books, and authorized larger portion of the services to 
be said in the tongue understood by the people, than 
was allowable in England for eighteen years.* 

But beside the personal earnestness shown already in 
the Old Catholic movement, there are other reasons 
which should make it a matter of interest and-hope to 
every one who loves Christ and holds his truth as the 
one thing to be sought out and prized above all party or 
national shibboleths or outward forms. No one who 
has any intelligent conception of the 16th century life, 
or of the causes which led up to its reformation, and the 
processes by which it was slowly and often blindly work- 
ed out, will deny thata reform could be made now more 
intelligently, more wisely, and more perfectly now than 
then. In learning and enlightenment, in the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, and of the primitive faith of the 


* The six articles enacted in England in 1539 (Archbishop 
Cranmer voting for them) enforced a belief in (1) the pre- © 
sence of Christ’s ‘‘“natural body and blood” in the “ Sacra- 
ment of the Altar” after consecration, and of that only ; (2) 
the doctrine of concomitance; (3) clerical celibacy, not as a 
matter of discipline, but as “ by the law of God ;” (4) absolute 
obligation of vows of chastity; (5) the efficacy and scrip- 
turalness of private masses ; (6) the expediency and necessity 
of auricular confession. Offenders against the first of these 
articles were burned and forfeited as for high treason. 
Those who doubted the latter five simply suffered as in 
cases of felony. 
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Church, in the knowledge of Church history, and of the 
true character of both the Roman and _ rationalistic 
enemies of Christianity, and, finally, in its conceptions 
of daily Christian life, of man’s real obligations to con- 
science, of the living service due from him to God, the 
spiritual worship which God seeketh—in all these points 
the Christian world of to-day stands on a far higher 
' Jevel and is blessed with a far wider vision than that 
of the 16th century. 

This 19th century reformation starts out too on a better 
ground than the earlier one—namely, on that of faith 
rather than of discipline, and it has this great advantage 
moreover, that it is not exposed to the danger of being 
biased by the protection or constrained by the brute 
force of ignorant, sensual, and violent princes. It moves 
forward rather almost wholly freed from the prejudices — 
of personal passion and under the eye of a world’s 
criticism, to which it is indeed responsible for the tem- 
perateness, fairness, and thoroughness of its work. And 
it is of much more importance to the future of the 
Christian Church that the Old Catholics should carry 
forward their reform temperately and justly, than that 
their movement should be swept onward without order 
or knowledge by a great wave of popular excitement. 
Equally with our earlier Reformers, they have turned to 
the facts of history for purifying their doctrine and 
worship. But the possibility of getting at those facts 
truly, is very much better now than. then, and we. too 
who profess to be guided by the same canon, but who 
are necessarily constrained in our seeing and thinking 
somewhat by our own strongly individualized particular 
traditions and interpretations, may perhaps find our- 
selves the gainers by their labors. . 

I will note here one instance of how much more 
churchly and Christian a start they have in some points 
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than we had, in their Episcopate, which has been strip- 
ped unshrinkingly of all the secular character which 
worldly vanity and ambition had added to the office 
during the dark ages, and been made Christ’s chief 
ministry in the fullest and most real sense of the word, 
in the same real sense that Christ the Master used it of 
Himself and practiced it unflinchingly through all the 
weary days of His life in the flesh, refusing every temp- 
tation to be made a judge or ruler over those whom He 
was not ashamed to call brethren. 

I have felt it well thus to dwell somewhat on the 
general character and progress of the Old Catholic 
- movement, because of the disparaging reports spread 
about it from unfriendly sources. Of those coming 
from the Roman side, of course the motive is quite in- 
telligible. And the Roman Church boasts great skill in | 
the manipulation of the press. According, indeed, to 
a speech made last year in a confidential moment by 
Monsignore Capel, it has its agents high in place, even on 
journals, where their character is not suspected. And, 
as arule, the Roman Catholic clergy in America, who 
are the most respectable body,’probably, anywhere to be 
found in the Roman ministry, but whose ignorance of 
the real state of their Church over here is most pro- 
found and touching, take up and circulate all evil re- 
ports against the Old Catholics in perfect good faith. 
On the other hand, as soon as the Old Catholics had 
proclaimed their appeal to history, and made it evident 
that they would stand loyally on this ground, they not 
only armed against their movement all the rationalistic 
forces of modern society, but, to a certain extent, have 
aroused the instinctive mistrust of all those religious 
elements in Protestantism which are not in particular 
sympathy with the theology of the early Church, and 
which at least, in the point of Church order, believe 
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with Cardinal Manning, that the appeal to history is 
a treason and a heresy, or which lodge their infallible 
fetish between the covers of the Bible as a book, instead 
of the walls of the Vatican. It is not to be expected, 
therefore, that the average Protestantism of Switzerland 
or the degenerate Lutheranism of modern Germany 
would look upon this new reform with much satisfac- 
tion, or give it a friendly criticism. There are reasons 
why both German and Swiss. Protestantism should feel 
uncomfortable at the growing strength of this move- 
ment, and fear that its loud appeal to history may draw 
them with it on to very inconvenient ground. 

The Conferences at Bonn are not to be confounded 
with the Old Catholic movement, though sprung from it 
as an occasion, and their value will not necessarily be 
measured by the success or failure of the Old Catholics 
as an organized body. Their object may perhaps be 
most clearly and simply stated in the words in which 
Canon Liddon tells us Dr. Déllinger first introduced to 
him four years ago “his plan for assembling members of 
the Eastern, English and American Churches, to confer 
with himself and other German theologians upon some 
of the vexed questions which have for so many centuries 
impaired the visible unity of the body of Christ.” 

‘Ought not all we who profess to follow the ancient 
Catholic Church as the keeper and unfolder of the Holy 
Scriptures, to be able to come to an understanding with 
each other? Surely this should not be impossible un- 
less we are rather stupid, or perhaps even self-willed.”’* 
This is the simple object of the two Union Conferences 
which have met at Bonn, in 1874-5. Their effort has 
not been to compound anew theology or Church, or to 


* Reunion Conference at Bonn, 1874. Rivingtons, Lon- 
don, p. iii., Preface. 
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unite the different Churches, which we believe our Lord 
holds together, notwithstanding men’s divisions; but to 
see if we who believe in and belong to His Catholic 
and Apostolic Church can not “ come to an understand- 
ing with each other.” It was not that the several mem- 
bers should cease to be Easterns or Old Catholics or An- 
glicans, and become a hybrid mixture of all, but that 
they should recognize themselves and one another as 
being something higher and wider than all these, as be- 
ing Christians, and as such, so far as outward relations 
are concerned, as fully entitled to receive and give the 
Christian sacraments from and to one another. But to 
reach clearly and practically this sense of our common 
Christianity, it is necessary to go back to those funda- 
mental teachings and practices which form the essential 
part of Christianity; to put ourselves as nearly as pos- 
sible on the wide ground on which neither Popes nor 
reforming doctors, but rather the apostles tell us a 
man—whosoever will—may come unto Christ. And 
this we will find unquestionably best in the simple 
master-teachings which the early and yet undivided 
Church summed up in the two Catholic Creeds, which 
alone are required, by all the Churches which profess to 
stand fast in the continuity of early Christianity, of any 
who seek entrance into the Catholic Church by baptism, 
or the full communion of the richest means of grace that 
our Lord has given into her charge. There was a time 
when even thesimpler of these was a password through 
the whole Church of Christ—days when His name alone 
unlocked His followers’ hearts towards their brethren, 
with a power and reality that none of the present di- 
vided—‘‘ carnal”—names by which we have called our- 
selves possess or ever will possess. Of course, the cry is 
raised not only from rationalistic quarters, but from those — 
religious bodies which have no reason for their separate 
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existence, other than articles which human speculation 
has developed, out of and beyond the apostolic faith, 
that this seeking back to the faith and order of the un- 
divided Church is retrogressive in its spirit, and an at- 
tempt to darken the growing light of truth, and bind 
again in fatal swaddling-bands the freed body of Christ’s 
Church. But the very reverse of this is true. The Spirit 
of the Union efforts at Bonn is not reactionary but pro- 
gressive. It goes back not to enchain, but to set free 
the Church from bonds of man’s forging. Its aim is not 
to narrow the Church or fetter Christian thought, but to 
widen it, and give it a recognized freedom within the 
Church, which to-day no existing body of Christians 
fairly and fully allows, at least in practice ; to claim the 
right of the several churches, as they had it of old, to 
maintain their national traditions and uses intact; the 
right of differing in all things not essential to the Catho- 
lic faith, and that little men who love controversy more 
than Christianity shall not henceforth be allowed to 
make such non-essential differences a break in man’s 
common brotherhood in Christ. On this broad ground, 
that differences of liturgy or discipline are no suflicient 
bar to Christian intercommunion, the Bonn conferences 
took their position in their ecinninn, and were able 
therefore to pass over many such points with little cere- 
mony or discussion, granting at once the ground on 
which the Churches of England and America have 
always stood, that, however desirable an approximate 
uniformity in such matters might be, yet that all nation- 
al churches have “full and equal liberty to model and 
organize their respective churches and forms of worship 
and discipline as they may judge most convenient for 
their future prosperity.” 

It would seem a comparatively simple chia: at first 
sight, to fall back at once on the creed and order of the 
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undivided Church, or some general formula compiled 
from the Holy Scriptures with judicious vagueness ; and 
such an apparent salving over of the Church’s wounds 
was indeed pushed in more than one shape. But the 
work that Dr. Ddllinger has at heart is something much 
more earnest and honest than any thing of this kind— 
seeks not a pretended unity of words, but a real unity 
of conviction. And so, in the whole management of the 
conferences, it was never a mere majority of votes that 
was sought, but a full understanding with one another— 
a moral agreement of all the members, which in all but 
two or three of the points under discussion was abso- 
lutely reached. The work therefore involves very large 
and varied studies and discussion, for it is that of sift- 
ing out as it were the golden substance of the faith 
from the enormous mass of non-essential matter that has 
gathered about it in centuries of human controversy and 
antagonism—of going back to the points of difference, 
and patiently and seriously trying to learn where, and 
why, and how our ways began to lead us so wide apart 
from one another. And the spirit required for prosecu- 
ting such work, with any hope of success, is even rarer 
and greater than the learning or patience—is emphatically 
the spirit of truth. For those who search must also be 
willing to bow before the truth, if they find it—to work 
the work of repentance, which seems as hard for churches 
as for Christian men—that is, to go back and put them- 
selves right wherever they find that they have gone 
wrong. 

I find myself forced to confess here that we as a com- 
munion have great need to cultivate this spirit. We 
have stood so long alone as it were, protesting for 
Catholic faith and primitive order against departures 
from it on all sides, that we have unconsciously come to 
feel as if the whole deposit of Christian truth had been 
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committed _to us absolutely to hold until the world 
should be prepared to receive it again from our hands, 
And this has been most strikingly and incongruously 
illustrated by many among that body of men among us 
who have latterly affected the name of ‘ Catholics” as 
their particular distinction, and who carry towards the 
rest of the Christian world that ingenuous self-compla- 
cency that only a provincial can be conscious of. And 
yet, though the ideal of Catholicity has been perhaps 
best preserved among us, as a practical matter, working 
out in the relations of daily life among ourselves and 
towards other churches, living Catholicity may be said 
to be yet nascent.in the Anglican communion. ‘To the 
average member, Catholic means simply Anglican and 
nothing wider. Mr. Gladstone, in his late article on Italy 
and her Church, says of the Church of England, “‘ We 
have, of all nations, the greatest amount, perhaps, of re- 
ligious individuality, certainly of religious self-suffi- 
ciency. A moral as well as a natural sea surrounds us, and 
at once protects and isolates us from the world.” But 
no English or American churchman can see or feel this 
as foreigners do; and one of the reasons certainly why 
our Church, as a whole, has not been able to exercise any 
perceptible influence on the religious thinking of the 
Continent, is that she has appeared .there distinctively 
in a national character, without any thing that would 
seem to ally her to any wider idea of Christianity. I do 
not mean to say that such a presentation has been inten- 
tional on the part of those who represented her, or that 
the impression received has not been an unjust one, but 
I simply give the fact, that such an impression has 
generally been made. In this light, the organization of 
American chapels side by side with English chapels on 
the Continent of Europe has been especially useful. The 
impression made by this on the Contipental mind is not, 
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as has been sometimes supposed, one of any want of dis 
cipline or unity in our communion, but rather that the 
communion is something wider and deeper than was at 
first supposed, something more Catholic than the 
national establishment of one people. For this reason, 
as well as for those which touch the best care of our own 
people, 1 should be extremely sorry to see the English 
and American Continental chapel system fused in any 
such way as would confound their separate character to 
foreign eyes, or obscure the presentation of their slight- 
ly varying rites, while I think, however, that it might 
be an advantage all around, if, for purposes of visitation, 
they could be united under the charge of a common 
bishop, who could be supernational enough to exercise 
his functions according to the ritual of both countries, 
and administer the several chapels each according to its 
national constitution and canons. 

The practical sense of a wider than national Catholi- 
city is growing rapidly in our communion, under the 
influence chiefly of the separation of national churches 
from the jurisdiction—not the communion—of the mo- 
ther See of Canterbury. The separation of the ancient 
Church of Ireland has done much in this direction, far | 
more than that of our own Church, which was too dis- 
tant and too little known at the time to excite any very 
living interest in the English mind. One can scarcely 
regret the revision work that has been pushed forward 
so precipitately and not over-wisely always in Ireland, 
if for no other reason than that it has been making real, 
to our thinking, the ground on which the Church stands 
in regard to the autonomy of national churches, and 
what it is exactly that constitutes the Catholic faith. A 
few years ago a very prominent dignitary in the Church 
of England, whose wide acquaintance with the clergy - 
and instinctive knowledge of the mind of the Church 
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entitled his judgment to great weight, told me, in sub- 
stance, that to probably a majority of the English 
clergy the ‘‘ Catholic faith” and their ‘“‘Book of Com- 
mon Prayer” were practically commensurate ideas, and 
that German Old Catholicism was looked upon by many - 
as something to be trusted and fraternized with only in 
case it could toe the mark of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and perhaps adopt a verbal translation of the Prayer- 
Book. Indeed, while speaking on the Old Catholic 
movement at the Bath Church Congress in 18738, the 
question was put to me by a clergyman in the audience, 
as to whether there was any good ground to hope for 
such a happy burial of the movement. But already the 
discussion in regard to Old Catholicism, and over the 
Irish work, of revision—notwithstanding the arrogance 
and gross inconsistency with which this latter has 
generally been handled by the Church press in Eng- 
land—has done much to clear and widen public think- 
ing in this respect, and there are coming to be very few 
men now who are not becoming careful even about us- 
ing longer the reckless and of old rather favorite provin- 
cialism of “the three Catholic creeds,” seeing that 
throughout the whole Christian world the churches of 
England and Haiti alone force the so-called Athanasian 
Creed upon their people im that character. 

Desirable as it is at all times that we should be very 
clear in our thinking as to what constitutes “the sub- 
stance of the faith,” it is absolutely necessary when we 
come to deal with subjects like those of our relations 
to other national churches in our own communion, or 
of intercommunion with churches for centuries separat- 
ed from us, as it has been brought up by the conferences 
at Bonn. Every one must admit that in the Church, 
Christian truth is presented to us in two very distinct 
forms—forms too which do not blend with or run into 
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one another, but whose outlines are sharply and clearly 
defined. There is that body of truth which has been 
received “always, everywhere, and by all,” and which 
comes to us as generally necessary to salvation by the 
authority either of its unquestioned acceptance by the 
Church of all ages and countries, or of the voice of the 
Church expressed in a general council, which truly re- 
presented the whole Church, and crystallized as it were 
into lasting and perfect form the harmonious elements 
of the general Christian tradition. We have given to us 
thus in a general way the primitive canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and a body of doctrine which is in its essential 
substance summed up severally in the creed known as 
the Apostles’ Creed, and in that which, begun by the 
Council of Nice, was issued to the Christian world, in its 
full and final shape, by the unanimous utterance of the 
Council of Chalcedon a century and a quarter later, and 
in this shape was accepted and used throughout the 
whole of the Christian Church. Of course it must be 
understood that these creeds must be received not with 
any private interpretation, but in the sense in which 
hey were first used and explained. 

Now, apart from this essential body of Christian doc- 
trine, there is much, which is of, in a certain sense, parti- 
cular tradition, and, one might almost say, illumination, 
which may be successfully maintained. as true—may, in- 
deed, as far as human exposition goes, perhaps be gener- 
ally proven to be true from the Scriptures or otherwise, 
but which has not yet been fully examined in the light 
of the whole Church, and laid upon the Church as bind- 
ing by any general authority. 

The former is Gicumenical-Catholic. 

The latter is national or, at best, provincial. 

The former is of absolute authority, as essentially ne- 
cessary to the integrity of the Christian faith, and as 
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such must be insisted upon as a term of Christian com- 
munion for the individual, or of intercommunion be- 
tween national.churches; but the latter no priest may 
rightly demand of any soul seeking entrance into the 
Catholic Church by baptism, and no national church 
may insist upon as a term of intercommunion between ~ 
itself and other churches, without exposing itself to the 
possibility at least of the guilt of schism. 

The former may be ordered, or at least in our day cer- 
tainly may be altered, only by the act of a general coun- 
cil; the latter it is quite competent for provincial or 
national (which, as organized with us, are really provin- 
cial) synods to order or modify for the best service of 
the Church within their proper jurisdictions. 

Under the former head come preéminently, as I re- 
marked above, the Apostles’ Creed in all essential 
substance, if not in form, and the Nicene Creed in its 
Catholic shape; under the latter, together with the 
ordinary formularies of our particular rite, must fall the 
Athanasian Creed,* and the addition of the words “ jili- 


* The newly constituted Church of Haiti, in its constitu- 
tion, promulgated, on Trinity Sunday, May 26th, 1875, with 
all ecclesiastical formalities, proceeded at once to nullify its 
chosen “ ecclesiastical device” of “ Gospel truth, Apostolic 
order, Catholic charity,” by the following article: “II. It” 
--the Orthodox Apostolic Church of Haiti—‘“ will hold 
Catholic communion with those-who have received Chris- 
tian baptism, and who hold to the faith formulated in the 
creeds known as the Apostles’, the Nicene, and that of St. 
Athanasius. It will maintain relations of intercommunion 
with other national churches which hold to the same faith, 
and which maintain in their discipline the three sacred 
orders, etc.” The italics are, of course, not in the original. 
Inferentially, the Bishop of Haiti, according to this, will not 
‘hold Catholic communion” with the bishops who conse- 
crated him, nor the Church of Haiti ‘‘ maintain relations of 
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oque,” ‘and the Son,” which stand in the uncatholic 
version of the Nicene Creed as it is found in our Prayer- 
Book. I mention these two cases particularly because 
they are those which have been gradually and almost 
unconsciously pushed forward into the sphere of Catho- 
lic faith in its fullest sense, until a claim to this charac- 
ter has been established for them, not only in the unin- 
formed popular thinking, but in the minds of many who 
have been set high as rulers and doctors in the Church, 
for the very purpose of guarding unadulterated the ab- 
solute purity of the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints. There is claimed for them a sort of 
nondescript authority, bastard in its origin, which it was 
rather injudiciously attempted to define at Bonn as 
“* semi-ecumenical,” an expression which no Catholic 
thinker ought ever to have been guilty of. In connec- 
tion with the Catholic faith, it means certainly nothing 
better than semi-legitimate. A sphere which is broken, 
whether in halves or in a single degree of its circumfe- 
rence, is not a sphere at all. Catholicity, like virtue, 
must be absolute, without flaw of any kind. I do not 
mean, in what I have said here, to impugn in the slight- 


intercommunion” with the Church in the United States 
which does not ‘hold to the creed known as that of St. 
Athanasius” as an authoritative exposition of the 
Catholic faith. Of course neither Bishop Holly nor 
his flock intended any folly of this kind, and their 
proclamation is simply a striking illustration of the 
very loose and confused thinking in regard to both Catho- 
lic faith and ‘‘ Apostolic order,’’ which is found in more 
important parts of the Church even than Haiti. The whole 
matter may well suggest to our Bishops some practical hints 
in regard to the nature of the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Convention” 
to be required in the future establishment of autonomous 
Churches, 
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est the theological truths taught in either the “/iliogue”’ 
(duly explained as it has been since the Council of Flo- 
rence) or the so-called Athanasian Creed. As for the 
latter, the Calvinistic spirit of its opening can be par- 
doned, remembering the barbarism out of which it had 
its birth, while its theological statement on the great 
mysteries of the Christian faith I have found, beyond 
compare, invaluable to me, both as a believer and a 
teacher. But I do wish to protest most earnestly against 
the spirit which would foist our particular tradition 
upon the Church as of Catholic authority. In both 
these cases, our use has never been pronounced as of the 
faith by any general council, nor has it ever been held 
by the whole Church of Christ, at any period of its his- 
tory, and it would be exceedingly difficult, even with 
our present knowledge of history, to make good for it 
a claim to any connection with apostolic or very primi- 
tive tradition. 

Now, as to the Athanasian Creed, no one outside of 
Haiti could probably now be found to insist seriously 
upon it as a term of Church intercommunion. There 
was, it is true, some very bad-tempered and very unca- 
tholic talk in this direction in England, at the time that 
the Irish Synod had the retention or modification of 
this symbol under discussion; but this must be looked 
upon as the momentary ebullition of, under all the cir- 
cumstances, a very natural vexation of spirit. The ques- 
tion of the status of the Athanasian Creed, in what is 
called the Anglican Communion, was definitely settled 
in 1789, when the Church in America dropped it from 
her Book of Common Prayer, under the public profes- 
sion that she was ‘‘far from intending to depart from 
the Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, 
discipline, or worship,”’* and the Church of England 


* Preface to Book of Common Prayer. 
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questioned neither her right to take such action, nor the 
exactness of the profession under which it was put forth. 
For the rest, while none of our national Churches may 
presume to set it up as a term of intercommunion with 
the others, on the other hand, none may ask that the 
others give it up, or complain if, within their proper ju- 
risdictions, they see fit to bind it upon their people. It 
has nothing rightly to do with Catholic intercommunion 
one way or other. But here comes in a serious diffe- 
rence in the case of the ‘‘Filioque,” the added words in the 
Nicene Creed ; for the Nicene Creed without the “ Pili- 
oque” is Catholic, and has to do with Catholic intercom- 
munion. Certainly the Western Church would not have 
the presumption to insist upon its private form being 
accepted and used by those branches of the Church 
which have never knownit as of the Christian tradition, 
and which have always protested against it; but the 
question is as to whether the Western Church has a 
right, both with regard to its own people and those 
to whom it offers intercommunion, to alter in its private 
judgment, either by omission or addition, a creed which 
is not a private inheritance of any part of the Church, 
but comes to all from the great and undoubted councils 
as ‘sufficient for the perfect acknowledgment and confirma- 
tion of religion,”* and again as one that ‘‘ shall not be 
tampered with” (anageyxérentov).* Nor is this question a 
captious or an empty one. We pretend to offer the Sac- 
raments of the Church to members of the Eastern 
Church who would seek them at our hands; but, as far 
as the Eucharist is concerned, the Church of England 
can not give it to them on the profession of the Catholic 
faith alone. She evacts the confession of her addition to 
the faith. As matters stand, the compromise proposed, 
that the Eastern and Western Churches retain severally 


* Definition of Faith, Council of Chalcedon. 
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each its particular form of the Creed, without bar of in- 
tercommunion between them, is neither fair nor honest. 
They of the Eastern Church would give the Sacrament 
to us, on confession of the Catholic faith; but we would 
require of them something more. If such ‘an arrange- 
ment is ever to be seriously considered, the minister 
must be given the discretionary power of using the Ni- 
cene Creed in its original shape. It is well to note here 
that a loophole for this difficulty already exists in the 
American Church, in the changed rubric which autho- 
rizes the discretionary use of the Apostles’ Creed in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. In the English 
service, the Nicene Creed alone may be used. 

The subject of the “ Filioque” offers two questions for 
discussion—a formal or ecclesiastical and a theological 
one. These, however, should be held quite apart from 
one another, if a fair and unprejudiced end is sought. 
The former involves the questions of fact in regard to 
the original form and authority of the Creed, and of the 
competency of the Church of Spain, or of Rome, or the 
whole Western Church to alter it, by an act of ecclesias- 
tical private judgment, and of the desirableness and 
possibility of restoring the Creed to its original shape. 
This was more particularly under discussion at Bonn in 
the first Conference of 1874. The original resolution 
proposed by Dr. Déllinger, after careful study by the Old 
Catholic Committee, ran as follows: 


“We agree that the way in which the words ‘ Filioque’ 
were inserted into the Nicene Creed was illegal, and that, 
with a view to future peace and unity, the original form of 
the Creed, as put forth by the General Councils of the un- 
divided Church, ought to be restored.” 


It will be observed that this resolution confines itself 
strictly to the formal difficulty, and that it acknow- 
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ledges fairly a breach of ecclesiastical order on the part 
of Western Christendom, and that the fullest and most 
straightforward reparation ought to be made. The 
chairman urged in the strongest way that the resolution 
was to be considered as touching only the formal side, 
without prejudicing the theological point at issue. But 
some of the English members of the Conference were not 
willing to treat the question in this simple way, but in- 
sisted on complicating it with the theological one, so 


that finally, after long discussion, it was passed with the 
following modification ; 


‘‘We agree that the way in which the words ‘ Filioque’ 
were inserted into the Nicene Creed was illegal, and that, 
with a view to future peace and unity, it is much to be de- 
sired that the whole Church should set itself seriously to con- 
sider whether the Creed could possibly be restored to its primi- 


tive form without sacrifice of any true doctrine expressed in 
the present Western form.” 


It is worth noting here ee at that time, no one of 
those gathered at Bonn was prepared to risk his reputa- 
tion for historical knowledge or fairness by gainsaying 
the first part of this proposition—namely, that the way 
in which the Filioque was inserted was illegal. Every 
one admitted the wrong done, only some were not will- 
ing to say frankly that the confessed wrong ought to be 
repaired, maintaining that, in the course of time, the si- 
tuation had been so changed that any present attempt 
to repair the wrong, by a return to the faith as expressed 
by the undivided Church, would carry with it greater 
evil to the Church than the unredressed wrong, and the 
great schism which it perpetuates. Such a state of 
things is possible—though rarely—in political matters ; 
but it seems more difficult to admit this subordination 
of right to expediency in the case of a body like the 
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Church, which we believe to be under the special Head- 
ship.of Christ, in a way that the world is not. 

I still think that the original proposition as made by 
Dr. Déllinger was far the better and more Christian one. 
It confesses the wrong done, and that it ought to be 
righted, as a matter of Church order, without entering 
at all on the question of the way, or the conditions 
under which this might be done. The proposition ac- 
tually passed confesses equally the wrong done, but 
flinches somewhat from the expression of an unqualified 
willingness to restore even single-fold. It has its condi- 
tions to make, and it puts in an indirect claim that the 
whole Church, instead of the wrong-doers, should be in- 
volved in the act of reparation. This position is de- 
fended on the ground of the great theological truth 
contained in our addition to the Creed, which, it is 
claimed, is necessary to ‘‘the perfect acknowledgment 
and confirmation of religion” in the West, the Council of 
Chalcedon to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We have, then, at once a great theological difficulty 
raised between the West and East, which divides itself 
into two questions: (a) Is there any essential difference 
of doctrinal truth underlying the different formulas of 
East and West? (0) If there is, is the Western faith or- 
thodox or not? These questions were the ones to come 
under discussion at the second Conference of Bonn. But 
here again the theological discussion was somewhat 
complicated by the introduction of the formal one, 
which was resuscitated from the past year by an effort 
to commit the Conference to the ground that the West- 
ern Church was justified in retaining its addition to the 
Creed “subject to the future decision, of a truly Gicu- 
menical Council.” The discussion under this form, how- 
ever, was confined wholly to the meetings of the West- 
ern members. The Eastern members refused to enter- 
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tain such a proposition for a moment. It is worth 
while, perhaps, as a test of our present position, for us 
to ask ourselves plainly what Creed would have to be 
recited at the opening of a truly “‘ @icumenical Council,” 
in case one could be gathered to-day? Unquestionably 
it could only be a truly cecumenical creed—that is, the 
Nicene Crevd, with the “ Filioque,” and all the other 
papal additions to it left out. 
It would be out of place to attempt any review here 
of the theological discussion, of which the barest out- 
line—and not always even that—is given to the reader 
in the Secretary’s report. It seemed at first to the se- 
cular press of England especially, a most unprofitable 
revival of obsolete and unpractical questions. <A little la- 
ter, however, its real earnestness—its intention not to rest 
in words only—began to be dimly felt, and awakened 
against it a considerable opposition, not only from the 
ignorant prejudice of the unthinking, but from all those 
elements which make capital of the idea of Christian 
unity in words, but have no serious will to take any dif- 
- ficult and perhaps painful steps in that direction. The 
real value and necessity of this discussion can perhaps 
be better estimated by looking at it from the Eastern 
side. Satisfied as we may ourselves feel as to the ortho- 
doxy of our Western teaching in regard to the Mystery 
of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, we should remem- 
ber that throughout Eastern ,Christendom there is a 
wide-spread belief, not only that we have wrongfully 
changed the form of the Nicene Creed, but also that we 
are in fatal heresy in regard to its substance, teaching, 
by our addition to the Creed, that there are two begin- 
nings or sources in the Trinity, and undermining thus 
the faith in whafour Lord taught was the foundation 
of his religion, “‘ The Lord our God is ons Lord.” This 
touches “‘ the mode of existence of Almighty God as He 
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is,’ which Dr. Pusey appeals to so arbitrarily in his 
late letters on the Bonn propositions—quite as essentially 
as the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and the East- 
ern Church has right to be as jealous for the one great 
truth as we for the other. We must also remember that 
our form of the Creed is capable of the heretical con- 
struction which the Greeks are inclined to put upon it; 
indeed, to tell the whole truth, that it is the most natu- 
ral construction of the bare words, and I know, from 
personal observation, that, among our people—unlearned 
in all the explanations of the Council of Florence— 
the conception of the being of ‘‘ Almighty God as He is,” 
as regards His unity, has beenin cases sadly confused by 
our private addition to the faith taught by the ecumeni- 
cal councils as ‘‘sufficient for the perfect acknowledg- 
ment and confirmation of religion.” The propositions 
now agreed upon at Bonn were an effort to convince the 
Kastern Church that Western Christendom rejects equal- 
ly with themselves the heresy that may be covered by 
our formula, “ proceedeth from the Father and the Son,” 
and that, in the sense in which the words are received 
by all competent authorities with us, they do not teach 
any doctrine which is not both taught clearly by the 
great fathers of the undivided Church, and recognized, 
also, by the most authoritative teachers of the Eastern 
Church since its separation from the West. If they con- 
tribute, even in a slight degree, to this end, they will 
have done a most real service in the cause of Christian 
unity. The Eastern members who have found that they 
could accept a common and exhaustive statement on the 
question of the Procession itself, have gone back to their 
several homes as preachers of the orthodoxy of Western 
Christendom. They have, however, a hard mass to lea- 
ven—a comparatively non-conducting mass, in which 
religious thought still moves chiefly by the slow steps of 
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oral communication, and not on the swift wings of the 
daily press and the telegraph. But it is not too much 
to hope that they may be the point of a wedge started 
in Eastern thinking on this question, which may open 
the way to great results in a patiently-waited-for future. 
Certainly no century since the great schism began has 
shown any sign of movement toward mutual explana- 
tion and good understanding between the Greek and 
Latin Churches so hopeful as this. I think that every one 
would feel that the full withdrawal on the side of the 
Greek Churches of the charge of heresy more or less 
strongly pressed by them against all Western Christen- 
dom, would take away the only serious obstacle to our 
abandonment of the “* Filioque” as a formal addition to 
the Creed. It would at least ease the minds of those 
who fear that to give up the ‘‘ Filioque” now would 
be in some way to sacrifice the truth expressed therein. 
But supposing that the Churches of Hast and West 
should be able to come to the fullest possible under- 
standing with one another—and rest satisfied that, in 
regard to the doctrine itself of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost, there was no essential difference necessarily 
underlying their several formulas—there remains yet the 
difficulty of the difference of form, and the question 
must be fairly faced as to how it is to be disposed. of. 
Nor is it a question that can be allowed to lie longer 
dormant, as one which our generation is not particularly 
called upon to settle. The widespread and continued 
agitation of the question among ourselves, the evident 
disposition of the German Old Catholics to include, 
among their other reforms, the restoration of the Creed 
to its Catholic form; the reiterated assertions from the 
Hastern side of those who are really entitled to speak 
with authority, that there are no “other grave points 
which would hinder the Eastern Church from accepting 
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our Communion,”* all join together to make action on 
this matter, one way or another, a duty which our 
Church especially must meet, with a full knowledge of 
its responsibilities. For with us in America, the matter 
has already come up for discussion in the majority of 
our Diocesan Conventions, and we also, on our own ter- 
ritory, touch the Russian Church, so that “ intercommu- 
nion” is a practical and immediate question to us, as it 
is not to the Church in England. 

Three lines of conduct are open to us, under the pres- 
sure of this difficulty. 

1. To continue to hold to our private form of the 
Creed, without intercommunion with the East, with the 
vague hope that a future general Council would perhaps 
be able to bring the East into line with us, or authorize, 
cecumenically, the purification of the Symbol of Ni- 
cza from this and all other papal additions to it. 

It is enough to say of this that it most certainly is 
not the way of charity, nor that in which our One Head 
has taught his disciples to restore when they have done 
wrong to any man. Again, a truly ecumenical council 
is on these terms an impossibility. Apart from the im- 
probability of Western Christendom ever uniting in 
such a gathering, the Eastern Churches are, by their loy- 
alty to the symbol of the undivided Church, shut out 
from any council called under any later symbol. They 
might say, too, What’guarantee have we that the West- 
ern Churches will obey a general council of the nine- 
teenth century, when they will not hear those of the 
fourth and fifth ? 

2. It has been seriously proposed that the Eastern 
and Western Churches be left free to retain each its own 
form of the Creed, agreeing that no bar to intercommu- 


* Cf. Dr. Pusey’s objections to Bonn propositions, ground 
No. 5 
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nion shall be recognized therein, and this on the ground 
that there is no difference of real meaning in their seve- 
ral forms, or the pretence that it.is.a difference of trans- 
lation merely necessitated by the peculiar characteristics 
of Latin thought and language. The trouble here, how- 
ever, is that the difference in our forms is noé¢ one of 
translation merely, and that there 7s something enforced 
in our form which is not in any way expressed in the 
original. <As a final settlement, too, such an arrange- 
ment would be irrational and exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
It is amere makeshift, which might, however, become 
useful or necessary as a step in our proceedings. I do 
not, however, see how it would be possible for the East- 
ern Churches to enter even provisionally into such an 
arrangement, in the face of the anathemas of “ truly 
cecumenical Councils,” against all who should lay hands 
on the Creed as left by them. 

3. The ‘Filioque” may be removed from the Nicene 
Creed, and its original form restored to us by the action 
of our National Church, acting either separately or in 
concurrence with the other National Churches of our 
communion. 

This seems to me now the most straightforward and 
the wisest, and the only Catholic course to follow. And 
I may say here, that the last three years’ thought and 
study on this whole subject have entirely changed my 
previous views on this point. The agitation of the mat- 
ter some years ago with us seemed to me unnecessary 
and ynwise, and I was quite unprepared to accept the 
idea of immediate and separate action upon it. But 
now, beyond the point of ecclesiastical disorder which 
we all have to confess to, and of a debt of restoration 
due from us to the undivided Church, which the majo- 
rity of our dioceses hag already confessed to,* the dis- 


_ * It was impossible to gather the statistics of diocesan 
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cussion of the whole subject has opened my mind to the 
utter weakness of our present position, and very grave 
objections to the “ Filiogue” in itself, as it stands in our 
Creed. And these are chiefly these: ist. The ‘ Fili- 
oque,” as it stands in the Creed, is not scriptural. There 
is no direct revelation to us in so many words that 
the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son ; 
2d. It is not clear, but may be even made to cover a 
grave, indeed, the most fatal of all heresies. It does not 
express with any thing like scientific accuracy our true 
belief. We say in our form of the Creed that we believe 
that the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son, and then explain that we really mean through the 
Son. None of the many apologies for the Filioque that 
I have heard or read in these years are satisfactory on 
either of these points. Again, it exists with us strictly 
as a badge of the papal yoke, from which we were hap- 
pily delivered in the sixteenth century. However it 
may have been introduced into the Church of England, 
the final authority for its use there and throughout the 


action with regard to the Filioque clause in the Creed, 
other than that which appears in the Journals of the 
General Convention, in time for the publication of the 
book. The translator Knows of no action of dioceses look- 
ing to a removal of the Filioque from the Creed except that 
which is reported in the General Conventions of 1868 and 
1874. The number of dioceses concerned in that action are 
given in the Addendum, by the translator, to this Preface. 
The statement of Dr. Howson, in the sixth conference at 
Bonn, ‘‘so much I know, fifty-six dioceses -have commis- 
sioned their delegates to vote for the restoration of the ori- 
ginal form,” is certainly wide of the mark ; for there were 
but forty-one dioceses in the American Church when Dr. 
Howson made this utterance, and but four have been added 
to the number since.—S. B. 
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West was that of the Bishop of Rome. No other power 
in the West ever arrogated to itself the power of chang- 
ing or narrowing the Catholic faith. The ecclesiastical 
basis on which the “ Filioque” rests with us is the idea 
of papal infallibility. The effort on the part of the Pa- 
pacy in the late Vatican Council to establish beyond 
dispute its long-pretended claim to this power, is a suf- 
ficient occasion to justify us in making a new and close 
scrutiny of our position, and in rejecting any thing in 
our formularies which rests upon or acknowledges those 
false claims. The Eastern Churches see in the “ Fili- 
oque” to this day a badge of papal slavery, and one of 
the causes for their exceeding jealousy on this point is 
unquestionably the consciousness that their united loy- 
alty to the unchanged Creed has been, in their history, 
the great saving bulwark against papal aggression. 
Without this, they would have been long since swal- 
lowed up piecemeal by the overwhelming power of 
Rome. I commend particularly this undoubted fact as 
well as the unscripturalness of the words ‘‘Filioque” to 
those doctors among us who are disposed to stand ob- 
stinately for the present Roman form of our Creed under 
the impression that there is something “ evangelical” 
about it. 

It remains to consider briefly some of the arguments 
urged against the giving up of the “ Filioque” whether 
by general or national action. 

There is only one of these which is entitled to serious 
respect, and it is indeed a most grave one, as stated. It | 
is said that, to ‘give up the “ Filioque” now, after hay- 
ing used it so long, and under the pressure of charges 
of heresy contained in it, would be to throw a doubt 
upon our Lord’s divinity. But this is a mere assump- 
tion, which can not logically be proven, and this objec- 
tion will be greatly lightened if the Eastern Churches 
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can be brought to generally see and acknowledge that 
our meaning in the ‘ Filioque” is in substantial agree- 
ment with their own doctrine. Besides, when it con- 
cerns ‘‘the expression of our belief in the mode of exist- 
ence of Almighty God—that is, in God as He is,” neither 
Dr. Pusey, nor the Church of England, nor the Bishop 
of Rome, with all the Churches enslaved by him, are to 
be heard as the final authority, but our Lord himself, 
and the Apostles and the undivided Church. 

The objection made that we can not give up the ex- 
pression of our faith, as used by our fathers for 1000 years 
or niore, is a thoroughly ad captandum argument, un- 
worthy of any Catholic theologian. The communion of 
the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church should ‘be 
something more to us than any particular expression 
which we, as a people, may have irregularly used, even 
perhaps for 1200 years. 

It has been urged, also, that to change now what we 
have held as essential for so long a time would weaken 
the faith of many earnest souls in the certainty of our 
religion, and in the authority of the Church as a guide. 
This is an argument of expediency, which evidences very 
little confidence in our Lord’s living headship to His 
Church. It evades the practical question as to whether 
our present position is thoroughly loyal to Him and His 
Church. It may be answered, too, that nothing so 
shakes the faith of men in the Church as inconsistency 
on her part, or the disposition to screen her past or pre- 
sent from the searching blaze of truth. I believe, with 
our present light on the subject, that, with us at least in 
America, the retention of the ‘‘ Filioque” will tend to 
weaken men’s confidence in the Church rather than its 
abandonment. 

Another objection which has not been urged much 
openly, but which carries great weight with some 
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minds, is that the giving up of the “ Filioque” will 
widen the gulf of separation which already divides us 
from Latin Christendom, and remove further off than 
ever the hope of a perfect unity restored to the Church. 

Rome, it is said, will-never be willing to restore the 
original form of the Creed. This is again'an argument 
from expediency, not reaching beyond the bounds of 
_ man’s short-sighted policy. I do not ignore our duty to 
Latin—to Roman Christendom. For England, especi- 
ally, itis a home duty as compared with that toward 
the East. But union here is not to be purchased at the 
cost of right; nor can there ever be any peace witli the 
Roman\communion, until the Papacy yields up uncondi- 
tionally its claim to the universal teaching power. If 
the Roman Church is to remain vaticanized, God forbid, 
for the sake of Christ and His gospel, that we should 
ever have any union with it. If, on the other hand,'the 
dream of men like Strossmayr and other Catholic bi- 
shops ever be realized, and the Vatican Council thrown 
overboard, then we may well hope that the whole Roman 
communion will not be unwilling to range herself with 
us and the Hast, under the Creed of the undivided 
Church. 

Finally, in regard to the way in which the restoration 
of the Creed to its original form might ,be worked, it 
has been urged that it is not within the competency of a 
national Church to make such a change, but that it may 
be done only by the action of an cecumenical council, or at 
least a general council of Western Christendom. But. 
we must never forget that the action proposed is not a 
change, but a restoration—a correction. And this may 
be made beyond a doubt by the same power by which 
the added words were admitted. If, as is now main- 
tained, the Filioque was not imposed upon the West by 
papal authority, then it came into use simply by the 
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authority of national churches, and the same national 
churches may, without any wrong to their people or to 
one another, remove it. To insist that an cecumenical 
council only (including the Easterns) should consider the 
question is wholly unreasonable, and is to insist, also, 
upon an impossibility. As to the so-called general 
council, defended on the ground of semi-cecumenicity, it 
has nothing but an arbitrary authority. Between the 
cecumenical and the national (provincial) synod, there is 
nothing intermediate that carries any absolute authority 
to bind a national Church as by Catholic enactment. On 
this ground, the Church of England acted in her Refor- 
mation, and the American Church acted in revising the 
Book of Common Prayer, in cases where the right was 
much less clear than in this of the restoration of the Ni- 
cene Creed to its Catholic form. | 

The question, of course, is different as to the wisdom 
of a national Church acting separately from others in 
the same communion, even granting that her right to do 
so is undoubted. This is a question that must be deter- 
mined by the practical possibilities of joint action, and 
by the disposition of other national Churches to give a 
full and earnest consideration to the matter. Circum- 
stances might make separate action not only justifiable, 
but the wisest and only right course to take. Always 
we must remember that in this matter our duty to the 
whole Church and to the Primitive Church is something 
higher and more compelling than that toward any sin- 
gle branch of our communion. Unity is to be sought at 
the centre, the fountain-head, first. And in this con- 
nection I can not too much deprecate the disposition to 
stir up national prejudice and antagonism, by the as- 
sumption that the only motive for this movement to re- 
store the Creed to its Catholic form has been the desire 
for opening intercommunion with the Greek Churches, 
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or that they have been aggressive in trying to force their 
doctrines or terms of intercommunion upon us. The 
ground on which they stand is that of the Catholic and 
undivided Church. It is our doctrine and our terms of 
intercommunion that are the new ones, and that we are 
practically insisting upon their accepting. It is not true 
that the English Church does not exclude,from its com- 
munion Greek Catholics. An English priest, as remarked 
above, could not offer a member of the Greek Church 
the Holy Communion on purely Catholic terms, whereas 
they do offer it to our people in case of need, on the 
terms accepted by the undivided Church, and be it re- 
~ membered which our forefathers also used in purer days 
of the Church. The deep and real instinct, I might al- 
most call it, which prompts this widespread discussion 
of the “ Filioque” difficulty in our day is the desire, not 
so much for intercommunion with the Greek Churches 
(a matter of no particular practical advantage to the 
Anglican communion), as of putting ourselves in a per- 
fectly regular and unblamable position with regard to 
the communion of the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. With the Greek Churches, as forming part of 
the living Catholic Church, we may well desire a restored 
intercommunion; but, back of them, lies that wider 
and more august body which we confess daily in the 
Creed, and with which, though undiscernible to the eye 
of sense, an unbroken communion is absolutely essential 
to the fullest spiritual life in Christ. To stand irre- 
proachable in our relations to the ‘one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, we may well be willing to give up, 
not to the Greeks, but to the saints and fathers of the 
undivided Church, the irregular expression of our pri- 
vate faith for perhaps eight centuries. I commend this 
thought to the English practical common sense, asking 
‘“ Cui bono?” I quote here, too, as perhaps carrying 
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some weight in this connection, the closing sentences of 
the decree concerning the Catholic and Apostolic faith 
proclaimed by the Council of Chalcedon. After con- 
firming the exposition of the faith made at Nice and 
Constantinople, and quoting the Nicene Creed in full, 
without the “ Filioque,’ and going into a full exposition 
of “this wise and saving Creed of the Divine grace,” as 
one which “ teaches the perfect doctrine concerning Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the fathers of Chalcedon close their 
decree in these words: 


*‘ These things, then, having been expressed by us with 
all possible precision and carefulness, the holy and cecume- 
nical synod decrees that it shall be unlawful to produce or 
write, or compose, or devise, or teach any other Creed. But 
those who presume to compose, or propound, or teach, or 
deliver any other Creed to persons desirous of turning to 
the acknowledgment of the truth from heathenism, or Ju-_ 
daism, or any heresy whatsoever, if they be bishops or 
clergymen, shall be deposed—bishops from the episcopate, 
and clergymen from the clergy ; and, if they be monks or 
laymen, they shall be anathematized.” Fulton’s ‘‘ Index 
Canonum,” p. 172, 3. 


I humbly commend this decree, which has never been 
suspended, or changed, or modified by any equal autho- 
rity, to the attention of those, our teachers, whose spe- 
cial charge it is from the Church to “banish” all 
“strange” doctrine that may have ‘crept by stealth or 
been forced by violence into the Christian faith, espe- 
cially where, as in the case of the ‘‘ Filioque,” it is not 
expressed in the very words of Holy Scripture. I add 
also an extract from our great doctor on the Creed, Bi- 
shop Pearson, who writes thus in ‘his last note to that 
part of his article on the Holy Ghost which treats of the 
addition of the “ Filioque” : 
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“Thus did the Oriental Church accuse the occidental for 
adding “ Filioque” to the Creed contrary to a general coun- 
cwt which had prohibited all additions, and that without the 
least pretence of the authority of another council ; and so 
the schism between the Latin and the Greek Church began, 
and was continued, never to be ended until those words, 
kal éx tov tod, or Filioque, are taken out of the Creed: 
the one relying upon the truth of the doctrine contained in 
those words, and the authority of the Pope to alter any- 
thing ; the other either denying or suspecting the truth of 
the doctrine, and being very zealous for the authority of 
the ancient councils.” . 


I have taken the liberty of putting into italics those 
points which bear specially upon the present discussion. 

Is it beyond hope that we of this generation may live 
to see those so arbitrarily and uncharitably inserted | 
words taken out of the Creed, and to have the old Creed 
back again—the Creed of the undivided and primitive 
Church? Must we be forever separated from it in this 
matter? Can it be indeed a source of Catholic strength, 
or comfort, or loyalty to us never to be allowed to con- 
fess at God’s altar the Catholic faith in a form which has 
been used by the whole Church—always to use an An- 
glican, or at most a Western, and never an cecumenical 
Creed. 

I have tried to write as directly and plainly as possible 
on this question, because both the subject itself and the 
times demand it. In the face of what has been going on 
in our generation in the Christian world, we who, of all 
Western Churches, appeal most loudly to primitive tra- 
dition, must not flinch from the fullest and most open 
submission of ourselves to the bar of history in all that 
pertains to both Catholic faith and order. I will only 
add that, if any word that I have written may seem to 
be wanting in respect or charity toward those who hold 
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other views, I would wish that it were not written, and 
beg that the constant interruptions and anxious cares 
which have crowded upon me every hour as I wrote will 
be allowed as some extenuation for such carelessness. I 
can not end with any better words or prayer than those 
with which Canon Liddon—to whose learning and ear- 
nestness and patience we are indebted, next to Dr. Dél- 
linger, for the comparatively successful issue of this 
Conference—closes his preface to the Report of the Con- 
ference held in 1874: ‘‘ May He who rules the hearts of 
men, prepare us to accept and to do His will, and to 
hold all private interests of little account in comparison 
with the advancement of His glorious kingdom.” 


R. J. NEVIN. 
Rome, VIA DELLA MERCEDE, No, 39, 
February 22, 1876. 


ADDENDUM 


OR NA VINGS PRETACe 
By THE TRANSLATOR. 
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I app; that the whole case of possible intereomn- 
nion may be presented, a statement of the grounds on 
which the second basis:of union: on the Filioque question 
stated. by Dr. Nevin is thought to be preferable to the sole 
and independent action of our own national Church in 
removing the-filiogve from: the Creed, as:it is used: in 
eur service. And, in the first place, be it remarked, 
that. the Filiogue was. not, as. is sometimes carelessly ~ 
stated,.a Papal addition to the Creed. In the latter part 
of the sixth. century, the first trace of this addition is 
found: in the Spanish Church ; and not till the ninth 
century was it presented to the cognizance of the Roman 
see, when,. by that see, it was-solenmnly rejected: as a con- 
stituent of the Catholic Creed. Only when it was: gene- 
rally received.in the Western Church was it approved, 
about the middle of the eleventh: century, by the Roman 
see, which. followed. in the wake, rather than led. the 
van, of the Western Church, in the adoption ef the Fi- 
lioque as a portion of its Creed. 

Secondly, the statement was not Western:in its origin. 
Tt is found in the Greek fathers, Cyril and. Epiphanius, 
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in the age of the reception of the Procession of the 
Hoty Spirit into the Creed. The doctrine, which is as- 
serted in the Procession of the Spirit from the Father 
and the Son, is as strongly stated by St. Athanasius as 
it is by St. Augustine. He refers to the same act of our 
Lord in breathing on the disciples, saying, ‘‘ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost,” to which St. Augustine refers, to show 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the inmost essence of 
the Son as from that of the Father, for this essence in 
each ig one and indivisible. The words of St. Athana- 
sius are worth quoting :* “ The Lord therefore breathes 
it (the Spirit) upon the face of the Apostles, saying, 
‘Receive the Holy Ghost; that we may learn that 
from (é«) the fulness of the Godhead is the Spirit, who 
is given to the disciples; for in Christ, saith he, dwell- 
eth—that is, in his. flesh—all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” And a little below St. Athanasius says, refer- 
ring to Ps. 36:9, “‘For he knew that the Son, being 
with the Father; is the fountain (77y?v) of the Holy Spi- 
rit.” This doctrine, then, expressed in the ‘from the 
Father and the Son” of the Western Creed, was the ori- 
ginal doctrine of the Creed of Constantinople, as that 
doctrine was set forth by the Greek fathers of that age, 
both in very expression and in undoubted sense. 

So that the insertion of the Filioque has providential- 
ly been overruled to the preservation of the faith, which 
was the original faith of the Creed. From that faith 
the Greek Church has departed, and, in departing, has 
separated from its original self. Undoubtedly the effect 
of the unhappy controversy on the Filioque has been to 
estrange the Greek Church from their own ancient doc- 
trine, and has led them to maintain that the procession 


* De Incarnatione Dei Verbi, ct contra Arianos. Tom, 1, 
Pars. 2, p. 877. Ed. Bened. 
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from the Son is simply the wéwwec, the Mission, and that, 
in no sense, does the Holy Spirit derive His existence 
from the Son.* The Filioque has, moreover, as impor- 
tant a reference to the unrry of the Godhead, in the un- 
divided Trinity, as the Procession of the Spirit from the 
Father as the ¢py7, has to that Unity. For, if the Son 
derives eternally from the Father the fulness of the God- 
head, that which constitutes the paternity only except- 
ed; and since the Procession of the Spirit from the Fa- 
ther is no attribute of the paternity of God, the Son, 
who has from the Father the fulness of the Divine Being, 
- must also (as St. Augustine argues) have from Him the 
attribute of the Procession of the Spirit, so that the 
Spirit must proceed from the Son, as well as from the 
Father; must proceed from the Father through the 
Son. | 

In the recent Bonn Conference, to a proposition of the 
Orientals in these words, ‘‘ In this procession, by which 
the Holy Spirit has His existence, every participation of 
the Son is excluded,” Professor Déllinger, with the as- — 
sent of others, strongly said, “It was a proposition such 
as no Western theologian could accept, and one which 
would create another hindrance of the Union.” Such 
then was the truth preserved by the Filioque in the 
Western Creed, as truth not to be surrendered. 

Now, since the Filioque controversy has demonstrated 
that the Oriental Church has largely departed from this 
truth, a rejection of the Filioque without any compensa- 
tion in favor of the truth, which it has preserved, would 
be interpreted infallibly as an abandonment, by those 


* See the Abstract of Conference between the Archbishop 
of Syra, the Bishop of Ely, and others, February 4th, 1870, 
in the Journal of the General Convention of 1871, Appendix 
vi. See also Greek utterances in the Bonn Conference of 
1875. 
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who made the rejection, of the truth enshrined in the 
phrase, and would tend to render hopeless the recovery 
of the Oriental Church to the doctrine of their fathers in 
the faith. It would therefore be the height of inexpe- 
diency and of dereliction of truth sacredly, for ages, 
preserved, if our Church, in her independent action, 
should make this simple and absolute rejection of the Fi- 
lioque from the Creed. Much has been accomplished by 
this Bonn Conference. It has produced an exposition of 
doctrine in which all agreed, and which preserved all 
the truth expressed in the Filioque, which was the 
truth, as well, as is shown by the expositions of the 
Greek fathers of the Nicene age, that was set forth in 
the Creed of Constantinople. <A single national Church, 
by removing this clause, in the hope of healing a long 
division between East and West, would open a new 
source of division in Western Christendom, and would 
so retard, instead of advancing, the day of the Church’s 
restored unity. 

The position of the Orientals, as thus described, is un- 
doubtedly a contradiction to their assent to the articles 
of agreement at Bonn. It is the contradiction of their 
speculative view, engendered by the Filioque controver- 
sy, to the dogmatic truth, to which they assented at 
Bonn, as the teaching of their own ancient Church. It 
is well illustrated by one of the articles agreed upon at 
Bonn, which presents the vital point of difference be- 
tween East and West, as brought out clearly in the Con- 
ference. Dr. v. Déllinger had declared that no Western 
theologian could accept the Eastern proposition, that . 
the Son has no participation in the Procession, by which 
the Holy Ghost has its existence. And yet both sides, 
between whom this great difference had been developed, 
agreed, in the third Article, in accepting the language of 
John Damascenus, that ‘the Holy Spirit of Him who is 
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God and Father, as proceeding from Him, isalso of the Son, 
as manifested and imparted to the creation through Him, 
but not having existence from (é«) Him.” Now the West- 
erns could not have admitted this in consistency with the 
declaration of Dr. v. Déllinger on their behalf, except in 
the sense that the Holy Spirit has not existence from 
the Son, as an original cause, laying the stress of their 
assent upon the (é«) from. The Easterns, on the other 
hand, would have laid the stress on the ‘‘ existence,” 
denying in every sense that the Spirit has existence from 
the Son. And, without the corrective of the dogma 
which they accepted, “that the Spirit went forth from 
(or out of) the Father through the Son,” their specula- 
tive denial of the participation of the Son, in any way, 
in the ‘‘existence” of the Spirit, would have led, as it 
has led largely among them, to the maintenance of 
the assertion that the Spirit proceeds from the Son only 
in His temporal mission. The Oriental theologians ad- 
hered, to the last, at Bonn, to their distinction between 
the “‘going forth” and the ‘‘ manifestation ;” and only 
some of them, it is expressly said, “‘ remarked that the 
manifestation (éAampic) must not be conceived as a tem- 
poral, but as an eternal act.” his admission is valua- 
ble, and it shows the value and the influence of the Fi- 
lioque, or its equivalent, “ through the Son,” in having 
secured a hearty agreement at Bonn, on the part of the 
Orientals, to their ancient dogma, notwithstanding the 
wide deviation from it among them in their speculative 
views and assertions. 

That the day may come when some modification of 
the expression may be made without sacrifice of the 
truth which, it now appears, is held in East and West, 
we may well believe and hope. It was the doctrine of 
both St. Athanasius and St. Augustine that the deter- 
minations of earlier Councils might be modified by those 
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of a later day, and the infallibility of general councils 
was denied without rebuke or dissent, at a date so late 
as that of the Council of Basle. And so long as the 
Western form of the Constantinopolitan Creed, wherein 
it is different from the form of the Eastern Church, is 
not claimed to ke a creed of the universal Church, while 
the truth which it sets forth is acknowledged both in 
East and West, it would be an unwise and hasty pro- 
ceeding for any one Church of the West to tamper with 
the Creed, which ali the West, for centuries, has held 
fast. 

And so, in fact, the General Convention of our Church 
has thus far judged and acted. In 1868, memorials 
from six dioceses and from sundry clergymen and lay- 
men, praying for the publication, for use, of the Nicene 
Creed, ‘‘ as set forth by the Holy Catholic Church in her 
cecumenical councils previous to the division of East and 
West,” were referred, in the House of Deputies, to a 
committee, which reported the proposed action to be in- 
expedient, a report immediately adopted by the Conven- 
tion. The motion of the Bishop of Maryland to appoint 
a commission to prepare and report to the next general 
convention “accurate English versions of the Creeds 
set forth by the general councils universally recognized 
by the Church,” was, on consideration, indefinitely post- 
poned by the House of Bishops. In 1874, a like action 
was taken by the House of Deputies, in response to ap- 
plications fer the same revision and publication of the 
Creeds by ‘‘a synod of all the bishops in communion 
with the see of Canterbury.” The House determined 
‘that it is inexpedient for this body to take any action 
on the subject.” To applications from dioceses, ‘‘ soli- 
citing action in fayer of a new translation of the Creed 
commonly called the Nicene,” the Committee of the 
House of Bishops in 1874 reported that, “a matter so se- 
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riously affecting the great Confession of our faith should 
not be practically entered upon without preliminary 
conferences with other Churches, and especially those 
with which we are in visible union and communion.” 
They reported also a resolution, thus: “ Resolved, That 
the petitions aforesaid be placed on file, in charge of 
the Secretary.” This resolution was adopted. In all, 
in these two conventions of 1868 and 1874, fourteen dio- 
ceses had applied for the action which the Convention 
refused to take. So wise, so regardful of “the great 
Confession of our Faith” has our Church thus far been, 
and so may she continue to be. 

Conferences like those at Bonn are accomplishing 
much for the restoration of the Church’s lost intercom- 
munion, and for the demonstration of the fact that, in 
faith, the East and West are one. That there are “ other 
grave points” (than the Filioque) “ which would hinder 
the Eastern Church from accepting our Communion,” 
certain passages of this report of the Bonn Conference 
demonstrate. But the agreement on the point which is 
the gravest of all, effected in this Conference, and the 
way indicated in this report of settling the points that 
yet remain, give hope, which is well grounded, that the 
day of restored unity between East and West—a day 
how desirable !—is advancing under the auspices of the 
blessed Spirit, concerning whom, in His existence in the 
adorable Trinity, the labors of this last Bonn Conference 
were chiefly and successfully employed. 


SAMUEL BUEL. 


- PREFACE, 


Tue following report of the Bonn Union Conferences: 
of this year is as little as that of the year before an 
official one, but may claim as fully as that to be at least 
essentially reliable. In the composition of the report, 
I have taken for the foundation the notes made by me 
during the transactions; have used for the Conferences 
conducted in the English language the report of the 
London Guardian, and have accordingly adopted many 
individual utterances as they were noted down by the 
speakers themselves for the report. | 

The form of direct address has been entirely preferred 
on account of its brevity and comprehensiveness; only 
in exceptional cases could utterances of particular 
speakers be given perfectly and verbally. Often an 
exposition somewhat lengthy has been compressed. 
into a few positions, of which, perhaps, none has been 
spoken in so many words, but which represent, in essen- 
tial truth, the substance of the exposition. 

T have held it as little permissible in this year, as in 
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the former, to add to the Conferences refiections and il- 
lustrations. I have alse not regarded it as my duty to 
criticise and ¢o cerrect inexact communications and re- 
marks in part little appesite of newspapers. I have en- 
deayored throughout to report objectively, and have 
believed that would thus furnish the best foundation 
for aright judgment. Since my report of the Confer- 
ences of the previous year was, so far as I know, ac- 
knowledged by the participants in the same to be faith- 
ful, I may hope that Ihave satisfactorily fulfilled in this 
year also the honorable, but not entirely easy, charge 
eommitted to me. ; REUSCH. 
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- Tre invitation published in several papers to 
the second Union Conference reads as follows : 

The international Conference of friends of 
Church Union will be opened at Bonn, on the 
12th of August, and continued on this and the two 
following days. The objects of the Conference 
are: first, to produce a renewed common con- 
fession of those chief Christian doctrines which 
form the sum of the positions of belief of the 
original undivided churches, fixed in their creeds, 
and which also yet belong to the norm of doctrine 
of the great religious associations which abide 
in the continuity of the earlier Christendom. 
Upon the ground of this concordant confession 
the Conference seeks further to accomplish the 
re-establishment of an intercommunion and 
churchly confederation—that is, of a mutual 
recognition, which, without going so far as to 
an amalgamation, and without prejudice of 
peculiarities in doctrine, constitution, and ritual, 
in the general tradition of national churches, se- 
cures to the members of other associations, as 
well as to their own, participation in Divine Ser- 
vice and Sacraments. 
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The view of the Conference is not merely to 
attain an apparent agreement, by means of am- 
biguous phrases, which every one can then at 
pleasure accommodate to himself; it will rather, 
by an examination and discussion on all sides, 
establish such theses as simply and precisely ex- 
press the substance of Bible teaching, and of 
patristic tradition, and which, for that very 
reason, may serve as a bond and pledge of the 
communion which is sought. 

Special invitations are entirely dispensed with ; 
every man of sufficient theological culture, and 
favorable to the objects of the Conference, be 
he clerical or lay, may consider himself as in- . 
vited. , 

Minicu, July 20, 1875. 

J. v. DOLiiInerr. 


_In the list of participants were registered: 
Old Catholics—Bishop Dr. Reinkens; Dr. von 
Déllinger, Counsellor of the Kingdom, Provost 
of the Collegiate Church, and Professor of The- 
ology in Mtinich; Dr. Langen, Dr. A. Menzel, 
and Dr. Reusch, Professors of Theology, and 
Dr. Knoodt, Professor of Philosophy, at Bonn ; 
Dr. Lutterbeck, Professor of Philology at Gies- 
sen; E. Herzog, Professor of Theology at Bern, 
and Pastor at Olten; Dr. Hochstein, Pastor at 
Dortmund ; Hoffman, Pastor at Essen; Stein- 
wachs, Pastor at Offenbach; Dr. Tangermann, 
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Pastor at Cologne; Weidinger, Pastor at Dtssel- 
dorf; Count Wrschowetz, Pastor at Boppard; 
Dr. Hasenclever, Sanitary Counsellor at Diissel- 
dorf; Dr. Max Lossen, from Miinich; Meurer, 
Counsellor of the Court of Appeals, and Wiilf- 
fing, Chief Counsellor of the Government at 
Cologne. 

Evangelicals from Germany: Dr. Krafft, 
Counsellor of the Consistory ; Axenfeld, retired 
Pastor; and Niepmann, retired Pastor, from 
Bonn; Axenfeld, Pastor, from Godesberg; Dr. 
Adelberg, Pastor, from Zell, in Bavaria; G. 
Mutzel, Pastor, from Silesia ; Weicker, Pastor, 
from Hesse. 

Members of the Oriental Churches: Lykur- 
gos, Archbishop of Syra and Tenos ; Gennadius, 
Bishop of Argesu, and Melchisedek, Bishop of 
Dunarei-de-josu, in Roumania; Sabbas, Arehi- 
mandrite in Belgrade; Anastasiadis and Bry- 
ennios, Archimandrites, and Dr. Philaret J. 
Waphidis, Deacon at Constantinople; Dr. De- 
metrios Marulis, from Macedonia; N. Milas, 
Professor at Zara in Dalmatia; N. M. Damalas, 
Professor in the University of Athens; Zikos 
Rhossis, Professor in the Theological Seminary: 
Rhizarion, and Teacher in the University of 
Athens; A. Eutaxias, Candidate of Laws, from 
Athens; Johannes Janyschew, Rector of the Cle- 
rical Academy, Ossinin, Professor, Alexander 
von Kirejew, Secretary of the Society of Friends 
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of Spiritual Ulumination, State Counsellor von 
Philippow, and State Counsellor Th. von Thér- 
ner, from St. Petersburg; Modestow, Professor 
at Kiew ; State Counsellor Michael von Sukho- 
tin, Delegate of the Moscow Society of Friends 
_ of Spiritual Illumination; Arsenius Tatschelow, 
Provost of the Russian Church at Wiesbaden ; 
Dr. J. J. Overbeck, Cambridgetown, England ; 
Baron H. Zwierlein, Dr. Jur. Utr., and Landlord 
at.Geisenheim on the Rhine. 

From Great Britain and Ireland: Right Rev. 
Dr. Sandford, Bishop of Gibraltar; J. S. How- 
son, D.D., Dean of Chester; Henry Parry Lid- 
don, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, London; Rev. 
I’, Meyrick, Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of 
Blickling, Aylsham; Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
M.A., Master of University College, Durham ; 
Rev. Malcoim MacColl, London; Rev. F. 8. 
May, London; Rev. J. Fr. Smith, Chesterfield ; 
Rey. Dr. Robbins, St. Peter’s, Bayswater; Rev. 
Kirkpatrick, Cambridge; Rev. Lewis M. Hoge ; 
Rev. W. T. Bullock, Secretary S. P. G., London; 
Rev. G. Greenwood; Rev. F. W. Fuller; Rev. 
A. Barff; Rev. Prof. Lias; Rev. J. Alfred Riv- 
ington; Rev. W. H. Johnstone; Rev. Herbert 
A. Boys, late Chaplain in Patras, Greece; Rev. 
J. R. Hutchinson; Rev. T. M. Gorman; Rev. 
H. N. Collier; Rev. Henry Farley; Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Ely; Rev. Reichel; Rev. Ch. E. Wight; 
Rev. W. Denton; Rev. H. Bennett; Rev. Wil- 
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liam B. Philpot, Vicar of Borsted; Rev. G. E. 
Broade, English Chaplain, Diisseldorf; Rev. J. 
M. Crofts, English Chaplain, Bonn; Rev. Wil- 
liam Henry Hechler, Carlsruhe; Rev. J. Long, 
Missionary, Calcutta; Rev. J. B. Paton, Con- 
gregational Minister; G. Booth, Chesterfield ; 
L. W. Wilshere, the Frythe, Welwyn; Charles 
H. E. Carmichael, M.A., Trinity College, Ox- 
ford; George Herbert Rust, Trinity College, 
Cambridge; .Dr. Barclay, London; Charles 
Pooley; Major Jocelyn Ffoulkes; Charles C. 
Perry, Bonn; Th. Reade, Cambridge; A. Cu- 
bitt, Brighton; H. de la Hooke; J. Cockburn, 
Bonn; Rev. J. Campbell, Scotland; Rev. H. Er-. 
skine Fraser, Scotland; Rev. Lord Plunkett, 
Ireland; Right Hon. Master Brooke, Ireland. 
From America: Rev. William Chauney Lang- 
don, ED. sev. Dr: Henry ©. Potter, «DoD., 
Secretary of the House of Bishops; Rev. William 
Stevens Perry, D.D., Secretary of the House of 
Deputies of the General Convention; Rev. H. 
F. Hartmann, Diocese of New-Jersey; Rev. 
Robert J. Nevin, D.D., Rector of the American 
Church, Rome; Rev. J. Morgan, Rector of the 
American Church, Paris; Rev. W. Lewis, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge; Rev. Wal- 
lace Atterbury, New-York; Rev. Thaddeus A. 
miivciy Alpanyo ING Y.;). Dr: Pho- Sanak. 
Professor of Theology in New-York; G. F. Ar- 
nold, A.M., Boston; 8. E. Sniveley, M.A., M.D. ; 
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Van Rensselaer, New-York; Burgess, New- 
York. 

From France: Th. de Félice, Reformed Pastor 
atParign 

Some of those here registered and several 
whose names are not. registered were present 
only as hearers at the negotiations. Some of 
those registered were present only at some of 
the Conferences. The Orientals did not attend 
the Conferences held on the 12th and 13th of 
August in theafternoon. They were meanwhile 
engaged in consultations among themselves, 


FIRST CONFERENCE. 


Turspay, August 10, Forenoon. 


Tue beginning of the Conferences was ap- 
pointed in the invitation on the 12th August. 
Several Orientals, however, came earlier to 
Bonn, for the purpose of previously conferring 
among themselves, and with Dollinger and other 
Old Catholic theologians. In the forenoon of 
the 10th of August, several Old Catholies and 
Orientals were gathered in the house of Bishop 
Reinkens. Concerning this first Conference, 
nothing has been protocolled. It was among 
other things agreed that Prof. Ossinin should 
arrange the views of the Orientals on dogma, 
theological opinion, and heresy, in general, and 
present them on the following day. 


SECOND CONFERENCE. 


Wepyespay, August 11, Forenoon. 


Ossinin presented the following propositions 
discussed by the Orientals the day before and 
approved : ? 
_ 1. In all attempts at union and negotiations 
between members of the Eastern and of the 
Western Church, the only hope of reaching any 
practical consequence will be when those on both 
sides are ready to go back to the basis of the 
old undivided Church. It is, therefore, only 
then possible to prepare a dogmatic, churchly 
‘agreement between the two sister Churches, 
when, on both sides, the authority and tradition 
of the old Gicumenical Church is acknowledged 
as the foundation and as the criterion of the sys- 
tem of doctrine obligatory upon the whole Chris- 
tian world: This standpoint is, in the determi- 
nation of the points of difference dividing the 
Churches, so much more natural for the repre- 
sentatives of the Oriental Church communities, 
as the Oriental Church names herself even on 
that account the Orthodox, because she regards 
her whole doctrinal system as finished and for- 
ever intangible by reason of the definitions of 
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the seven old Gicumenical Councils, and by rea- 
son of the doctrine of the old Church fathers 
agreeing with these councils. If we consequent- 
ly in later time, in the time after the separation 
of the churches, either in the newer theological 
literature of the East, or in the western scholas- 
ticism, find any thing which can be regarded as 
a further development and explanation of the 
earlier generally acknowledged Church doctrine, 
although it be not ignored, yet it can not be re-— 
garded as giving the rule, like the standpoint re- 
ceived and established by the Ps undivided 
- Church. 

9. Standing upon the basis of the old undivid- 
ed Church, the represehtatives of an attempt at 
union, undertaken in a true Christian sense, 
must acknowledge the traditions only, to be gen-- 
erally binding or obligatory, which had a dog- 
matic significance and authority in the old 
Church, but not the individual opinions often 
bontradi chino each other, which were not autho- 
rized by ‘le Church’ which is infallible in her 
cecumenicity, and therefore also are to be viewed 
as an expression of the speculation, which was 
once very productive, but not as the doctrine of 
révelation. In necessariis unitas, in dubiis lib- 
ertas, in omnibus caritas. 

3. As dogmas and eo ipso, as conditio sine qua 
non in all efforts at union undertaken in Chris- 
tian love and truth, those doctrinal positions 
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only are to be regarded which, in their origin 
and contents, have ck root in Bap divine reve- 
lation, and Pueedire either, 

a. Are expressed in Poe Scripture in a 
clear manner, admitting no arbitrary in- 
terpretation ; or 

b. Have been established and defined by an 
cecumenical council; or 

c. By the unanimous witness of the old 
Chureh fathers, have obtained an obliga- 
tory signification as a truth proceeding 
from the divine revelation, and therefore 
having®a strong traditional hold in the 
general consciousness of the Church. 
Quod semper, quod ubique, ete. 

4, In opposition to the dogmas, that is to be 
regarded as HERETICAL OF HETERODOX : 

a. Which is opposed logically (materially) 
to a doctrine of belief that is dogmatical- 
ly firm 5 or 

b. Usurps a dogmatic significance, which it 
a ewe not: 

5. All which belongs neither to the province 
of the dogmatic nor to that of the heterodox 
can exist as free THEOLOGICAL OPINION or as school 
thesis unchallenged, without touching Church 
communion. 

6. The patristic testimonies concerning a dog- 
matic question of controversy must be interpre- 
ted in the spirit in which they are written, and 
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can only be rightly understood in connection 
with the historical relations of the time. 

7. The dogmatic doctrine of the Church con- 
cerning the procession of the Holy Ghost be- 
longs to the portions of the divine revelation 
which are most mysterious and least accessible 
to the human understanding. It can therefore, 
viewed from the ecclesiastical standpoint, not be 
confirmed or developed by philosophical analy- 
sis. 

To Nr. 4b Ossenin adduced as an example the 
Romish dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary. On occasion of a question by Bishop 
Leinkens, Ossinin remarked, nevertheless, that a 
view which was therefore to be regarded as he- 
retical, because it usurps a dogmatic significa- 
tion, which it notoriously has not, could be re- 
garded no longer as heterodox, if dogmatic 
signification is not claimed for it. 

On No. 7, it was remarked, in consequence of 
an objection of Anoodt, that philosophical analy- 
sis is not to be regarded as a fountain of the 
dogma; that consequently, for example, by 
philosophical argumentation from the doctrine 
of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father, the Procession of the same also from the 
Son could not be deduced as a dogmatical posi- 
tion: 

As to the rest, the positions brought forward 
by Ossinin were received without contradiction. 
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Of the further discourses in this Conference, 
the following is to be mentioned: 

Ossinin.—lt would be desirable that the Old 
Catholics should assert themselves on their con- 
ception of the authority of the first seven gene- 
ral Councils. 

Dotlinger.—Only the Councils of the old undi- 
vided Church have the character of universality, 
not those held later in the West. 

Bishop fReinkens.—It is self-evident that we 
are treating only of the poemarrc decrees of the 
(Hcumenical Councils. 7 

Dollinger.—I. believe already, without discus- 
sion, we can establish an agreement in reference to 
essential points. 1. We are one in the acceptance 
of the dogmatic determinations of the Cicu- 
menical Councils, and of the Niceno-Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed. 2. What John of Damascus, 
who is regarded as the proper theologian of the 
Eastern Church, teaches concerning the Holy 
Ghost; to every position of that we can sub- 
scribe. 38. The confessions of faith printed in 
the collection of Kimmel, which were formulat- 
ed after the separation of the two Churches, by 
single prelates or by portions of the Kastern 
Church, so far as I see, contain nothing relating 
to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost which we 
could not receive. The confession of Cyril Lu- 
caris will probably find contradiction in the Kast- 
ern Church [ Bishop Gennadius : Yes], although 
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perhaps not in regard. to the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost; in any case, the so-named Confessio 
orthodowa is generally acknowledged [several 
. Orientals: Yes], and what it says we can let 
pass, even the position that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father alone, when it is added: 
so far as the Father is ddy7) ca mnyi tis pedt TOs. 

Overbeck.—lt would be truly desirable, in the 
discussions concerning the /ilioque, to consider 
the precedent which les before us in the union 
discussions of the English Non-Jurors, and of the 
orthodox Church. These Non-Jurors, who had 
separated themselves, on political grounds, from 
the English State Church, placed themselves, es- 
pecially by the mediation of the Metropolitan 
Arsenius of Thebais, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, in communication with Rus- 
sia and Constantinople. They formulated cer- 
tain propositions as foundations ef union, to 
which the patriarch Jeremias, of Constantino- 
ple, with his synod, returned answer. - 

The /rliogue came here also naturally into 
discussion, and it would be instructive for us to 
hear the answer, which the highest church au- 
thorities of the Orthodox then gave. The posi- 
tion of the Non-Jurors towards the Orthodox iv 
THIS QUESTION was then exactly the same, as to- 
day the position of the Old Catholics towards the 
Orthodox; therefore the synodical determina- 
tion, then, is also a weighty precedent. George 
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Williams has collected the official documents in 
reference to these union transactions, in his 
book, “ The Orthodox Church of the East in the 
Kighteenth Century ; being the Correspondence 
betweem the Eastern Patriarchs and the Non- 
Juring Bishops. London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge: Rivingtons, 1868.” The section in rela- 
tion to the /ilioque question is found pages 38- 
41. With your permission, I will give some pas- 
sages of it. The formal question upon the re- 
moval of the word unlawfully interpolated in the 
Creed, I may well be permitted to view as dis- 
charged. but what now concerns the material 
question of the substance of the doctrine must 
also be made clear. Now, the Orthodox say, in 
their answer, p. 39, “In regard to this point, we 
believe that there is a twofold Procession of the 
Holy Ghost, one natural, eternal, before time, by 
which the Holy Ghost goes forth from the Fa- 
ther alone. . . ” (John 15: 26.) The other 
(procession) is in time, and by deputation, by 
which the Holy Ghost is externally sent forth, 
derived, proceeds, and flows from both the Fa- 
ther and the Son, for the sanctification of the 
creature.” Then they emphasize the essential 
difference of é« and dvé, and continue as follows : 
“We members of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church say, upon the ground of the teaching of 
the fathers, that the Holy Ghost absolutely 
goes forth from the Father in regard to that 
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procession, which is natural, eternal, and before 
time, and therefore we use neither the preposi- 
tion é nor da when we speak of the Son. For 
we do not say that the Holy Ghost in that rela- 
tion goes forth from the Son or through the Son, 
because, as the Son is not begotten through the 
mediation of the Holy Ghost, so also the Holy 
Ghost does not proceed from the Father through 
the mediation of the Son.” Then they continue 
to explain the diverging Western doctrine from 
the deficiency of the Latin tongue, which has one 
woyd only for the eternal Procession (é«7épevots) 
and the temporal mission (mpéeots, emission). 

Déllinger.—We ought not in our transactions 
to leave the basis of the old Church, and betake 
ourselves to the time in which the theologians 
of both sides strove for the most extreme refine- 
ment of the doctrinal trope of their churches. 
We must keep ourselves to the time, while yet 
the spirit of concord reigned, and the two streams 
of Western and Eastern tradition flowed yet un- 
divided. I have therefore rightly named John 
of Damascus, because he closes up tradition, and 
recapitulates the older tradition. 

After him there came also a time in the Greek 
Church when men sought formule, of which it 
might be presupposed that the opponents could 
not accept them, as the patriarch Jeremias has 
presupposed concerning his formula, which has 
been mentioned. 
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Lay we aside these modern polemical exposi- 
tions, and generally the explanations of the later 
theologians, in which manifold theological specu- 
lations are put in the place of the Dogma. Decla- 
rations such as those of Jeremias have exactly 
the aim of breaking up the bridges. 

Overbeck.—lI have for ten years, according to 
my powers, worked not for separation, but for . 
union, and desire nothing more earnestly than 
this. 

Dillinger.—Your personal intention I will 
certainly not bring into suspicion. You were 
also wholly in your right when you called 
attention to the declaration of Jeremias. But in 
that way we advance no step further; on the 
contrary, I believe that we can come to an agree- 
ment upon the ground of the doctrine of the 
Church fathers. We certdinly, on our side, do 
not desire the Eastern Church to take the /7%/7- 
ogue into the Creed, or to accept the doctrinal 
trope, for example, of St. Augustine, but only 
that she acknowledge our conception to be a per- 
missible one. And in the interest of an agree- 
ment, we will, in very deed, recognize the Fa- 
thers of the Grerx Church, even to John of Da- 
mascus inclusively, as judges. But should the 
later, the modern theologians of the one or the 
other side be set up as judges, our cause would 
thus, at the outset, be lost. 

* Anastasiadis—The recognition of the seven 
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Cfcumenical Councils and of the authority of 

John of Damascus is all that we can desire. 

— Jdanyschew.—We can not, indeed, desire more 
than that the Greek fathers as far as to John of 

Damascus be acknowledged as judges. 

Déollinger.—I call attention to the fact that the 
strife is partly a strife of words. The two ex- 
pressions éxropeteodas and procedere do not fully 
correspond to each other: the first says in one 
respect more, in another respect less than the 
second, and contains somewhat which is valid 
only concerning the relation of the Holy Ghost 
to the Father. , 

Bishop Gennadius.—The Greek language is 
richer than the Latin. We have the two expres- 
sions éxropeveodar and mpotéva 3 to the last proce- 
dere corresponds. 

Déillinger.—I also further call attention to the 
fact, that first in the ninth century our question 
became a subject of controversy between the two 
Churches, but that previously indeed there was a 
difference in the manner of representation, with- 
out this difference having led to a strife. Maxi- 
mus the Confessor, about 640, is the first who, 
in his letter to Marinus, bears witness to this dif- 
ference between the two Churches. John of 
Damascus also knew it. 

I take the liberty of reading to you some sen- 
tences which I have noted: 

“If the question be thus stated, Does the 
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Spirit go forth from the Father alone? this 
question must then, according to the signification 
which is put upon the word “going forth,” be 
partly affirmed, partly negatived. Affirmed, if 
thereby that power or activity which only be- 
longs to the Father alone be meant, according to 
which He is muy7) tis YedtnTos, the Fountain of 
the Godhead, and the mvevorg of the Spirit is 
wholly His work, both that accomplished by 
Him as a Person, as also that wrought through 
the Logos, who possesses only through or from 
the Father the power which beams forth or 
_ breathes out the Spirit ; nevertheless this double 
operation, the immediate and the mediate, flows 
together in one common act of will. The ques- 
tion must be negatived if the Son is to be ex- 
cluded, by this formula, from every co-operation 
in the bringing forth of the Spirit. 

“Two passages mutually confirmatory and ex- _ 
planatory, from Maximus and from John of Da- 
mascus, are pre-eminently fit to conduct to the 
mediation between the Western and the Eastern 
trope of doctrine. 

“Maximus says in the epistle to Marinus: 
Those of the West do not make the Son the 
aitia of the Spirit; for they know that there is 
only one aitia of the Son and of the Spirit, 
namely, the Father, dav’ iva kal 0? avtod mporévat 
SONAGTWOL, Ka TALTF TO Ovvades Tijg ovoiag Kal dTa- 
odAdaktov mapaothowolv. When it is there said, 
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that the Latins, while they emphasize the going 
forth of the Spirit also from the Son, would 
thereby show the common possession and un- 
changeableness of the Being, this consequently 
can not be explained by the temporal mission of 
the Spirit in the world; for by that there is not 
in the least expressed an equality of being be- 
tween the sender and the sent, as little as be- 
tween God and a prophet merely sent ‘from 
Him. The Procession through the Son is there 
understood by Maximus in the immanent ceco- 
nomically-trinitarian sense. 

“This is yet more clear in the expression in 
sense equivalent of John of Damascus: that the 
Spirit is the Spirit of the Son, not as if he were 
from Him (that is the atria of Maximus; that 
‘from’ has strict validity when spoken only of 
the Father), but because the Spirit proceeds 
through the Son from the Father. 

“ Parallel of the creation: the world is not 
rrom the Son or Logos, but raroven Him, in- 
strumentally. The Son is not aitéa, Principle of 
the world, this is only God the Father. But 
God the Father has produced the world not 
without the Logos, but through His mediation. 
So also with the Spirit. 

The Father can, forasmuch as the Son exists 
Personal and distinct from Him, produce nothing 
without the Son, but all only with and through 
Him ; that lies in the being of the Logos. One 
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must else say, the going forth of the Spirit from 
the Father is not an ékmdpevots Aoyteq, but ddo- 
yos.” 

If every co-operation of the Son is to be ex- 
cluded, then we of the West would not be able 
at all to represent the case. This philosophical 
difficulty is not certainly determining; but 
nevertheless it may be mentioned. I also make 
this statement: In the sixteenth century, the 
Reformers have critically investigated every 
Romish doctrine; they were very much inclined, 
as much as possible; to reject many positions as 
specifically Romish. In reference to the doctrine 
of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, the Roman 
Catholic Church has never been attacked in the 
West; upon this point there is no controversy 
between Catholics, Anglicans and Protestants. 

Janyschew.—I rejoice at the approximation 
which is contained in the written propositions, 
yet more at the verbal explanations of the same. 
There is wanting yet chiefly only the acknow- 
ledgment that the Holy Ghost is an operation 
ale of the Son exclusively in regard to the Mis- 
sion (7répruc). 

Dollinger.—The production of thie) Holy 
Ghost through the Father is to be thought as an 
act aeened in the nature of God, ne yet also 
lying in the will, and in truth as an act not in 
time, but logically following upon the generation — 
of the Son. Therefore we also certainly name 
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the Father the first, the Son the second, the Holy 
Ghost the third Divine Person. 

Bishop Gennudius.—That does not agree with 
our conception. The notation “first, second, 
third Person,” has its ground only in the succes- 
sion of the Revelation > the Father has first re-- 
vealed Himself, after Him the Son, after Him 
the Holy Ghost. But the eternal bringing forth 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost so coincide, 
that the one may not, not only chronologically, 
but also not logically, be placed before the other. 

/noodt.—It is entirely necessary to go back to 
the Church fathers ; the modern Theologians of 
the Eastern Church, even the Archimandrite 
Sylvester, in the writing sent to us,* represent a 
view which for me is wholly incomprehensible. 
How are we then properly to think of the matter ? 

Janyschew.—lt is important, therefore, to ac- 
knowledge that the participation of the Son in 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost only concerns 
the appearance and the operation, but not the 
existence of the same. | 

EKnoodt.— We must distinguish between manz- 
festatio ad intra and ad extra; the last is the 


* Antwort auf die in dem altkatholischen Schema ent- 
haltene Bemerkung von dem heil. Geiste von SYLVESTER, 
Archimandrit, Professor an der geistlichen Akademie zu 
Kijew. Aus dem Russischen iibersetzt. (Ausgabe der 
Gesellschaft der Freunde geistlicher ee ee St. 
> as 1875, 
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creation of the world. Between the two noth- 
ing can be interposed. 

Janyschew.—I spoke of a participation of the 
Son inthe Mission (7éuyt¢) of the Holy Ghost, or 
likewise in the manifestation of the same in 
general. However, we can not here advance 
further by speculation, but only by the doctrine 
of Revelation. When the Church fathers speak 
of the bringing forth of the Holy Ghost as a 
manifested Power, they ascribe this often not 
merely to the Father, but also to the Son. 
But the existence of the Holy Ghost they as- 
cribe only to the Father. 

It was finally agreed to lay at the foundation, 


in the further discussion, the Greek Church — 


fathers. Dollinger presented a short explanation 

on the point of. difference (see below in the Re- 

port on the third Conference), and the following 

“Confession of Faith in reference to the Holy 

Ghost in the language of the fathers :” 

1. The Son is with the Father the Fountain of 
the Holy Ghost (Athanasius). 

2. All which the Spirit has He has from the 
Logos (Athanasius). | 

3. The Spirit does not unite the Logos with the 
Father, but receives from Him (to be under- 
stood of the immanent divine ceconomy, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius). 

_4 The Spirit is partaker of the Son, péroyov 

tov. viov (deduced from ‘He shall take 
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of Mine,” and evidently understood of the 
community in being). (Cyril of Alexan- 
dria.) | 

5. The Spirit is related to the Son as the Son 
is related to the Father (Basilius; his ex- 
pression 18: ovvrétaxrat). — 

6. The Son is Prototype (mewrétumos) of the 
Spirit (the so-named Confession of Faith of 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus; the same ex- 
pression used of the Father with reference 
to the Son). 

7. The expressions which the fathers use of 
the relation of the Son to the Holy Ghost 
conduct entirely to a substantial emana- 
tion; the Spirit is poured out (mpoyétrat) 
or wells forth (mpocévat, avaBAatcecv) from the 
Son. His going forth from the Son is, ac- 
cording to Chrysostom, like that of water 
from the fountain. 

8. It is only the same thought, otherwise 
turned, when Athanasius says: The Spirit 
has all that He has from the Son (there- 
fore before all, Being itself). 

9. That the Spirit actually has Being from the 

_ Son, even as the Son has it from the Fa- 
ther, stands in so many words in Gregory of 
Nyssa (at the conclusion of the first book 
against Hunomius). 

10. We acknowledge with Gregory of Nyssa, 
that in the Trinity there is no other differ- 
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ence than this, that the one Person is the 

Principle, the other is from the Principle. 

The Son is accordingly not Principle, but 

only from the Principle—namely, from the 

Father as the common Principle (dpyf). 

11. We appropriate to ourselves the doctrine 
of Cyril of Alexandria: 

a. The Spirit-is by nature (¢voxds) in the 
Son, as He is in the Father (springs forth 
therefore also from His Being) ; 

b. The Spirit inheres substantially] in the 

moons 

c. By means of both (the Father and the 
Son) the Spirit goes forth ; 

d. The Spirit is the own Spirit of the 
Being of the Son. : : 

Moreover, it was agreed, that the further dis- 
cussions on the doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
should be conducted next by the Old Catholics 
and the Orientals, and that in the German lan- 
guage, so nevertheless that the other participants 
should not be forbidden to be present at the dis- 
cussions, and to take part therein, but only in the 
German or French language ; further, that spe- 
cial conferences in the English language are to 
be held, in which Dollinger stipulates to give in- 
formation eoncerning the discussions conducted 
in German, and also to bring some other points 
into consultation. 


THIRD CONFERENCE. 


Tuurspay, August 12, Forenoon. 

Déllinger.—This Conference is a continuation 
of the discussions which have already taken place 
day before yesterday, and yesterday between Ori- 
entals and Old Catholics. I will present a short 
report thereupon this afternoon in the English 
language. At present, I take the liberty, before 
we enter upon the continuation of the debates, 
to refer to some historical points. A chief cause 
of the long estrangement of the Kastern and of 
the Western Church was the unacquaintance of 
the one with the life, mode of thought, the sci- 
entific works of the other. Whatever serves to 
make us better acquainted with one another, and 
to enable us to perceive the connection between 
the points of difference and the course of history, 
will further also our mutual understanding. 
Look we first at the connection between the con- 
troversy which now for centuries long disunites 
the Greek and the Western Church, and that revo- 
lutionary movement of to-day in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church which has come forth in the Vatican. 
This connection makes it clear wherefore exactly 
now the attempt is again made of an agreement 
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with the Eastern Church, and wherefore the suc- 
cess of this attempt would be of so great signi- 
ficance for the general religious, and indirectly 
even for the political position of the world. I 
will try to authenticate that connection. 

The Western Church stood originally as 
the Eastern upon the basis of the fundamental 
position, that only that is Catholic which always, 
everywhere, and: by all has been believed. So 
long as both parts of the Church held fast to this 
principle, misunderstandings and passing es- 
trangements and divisions might indeed occur ; 
but it could not come to that pass that the one 
Church should regard the other as fallen into 
heresy, whilst that Principle offered the means 
for the setthng of emerging differences. 

That common basis was in later time forsaken, 
at first not with reference to speculative dogma- 
tic questions, the Trinity, Incarnation, ete., but 
with regard to questions of church government, 
to hierarchical questions. With the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, begins 
the succession of the monstrous falsifications and 
inventions, in the hierarchical interest, among 
which the imposture of the pseudo-Isidor is the 
the most successful. In the ninth century, the 

toman See came forward with the claims sup- 

ported by these falsifications even against the 
oriental Churches; these also were to be brought 
under the yoke of the Romish Church. 
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In this contest on questions of government, 
the dogmatic question on the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost was drawn in, so to speak, by force ; 
the difference prominent in the dogmatic ques- 
tion was used to bring upon the adversary there- 
proach of heterodoxy. 

That in the West the //zogue was despotical- 
ly and unlawfully added to the Confession of 
Faith ; that was not originally the fault of the 
Romisu Church. The addition was first made in 
the sixth,perhaps even in the fifth century in Spain. 
Charles the Great demanded, 809, from Pope Leo 
III. the general introduction of the addition ; 
Leo refused the demand, because he had no right 
to change any thing in the Creed; 1014, they 
yielded in Rome to the pressure of the Emperor 
Henry II., and introduced the /2lioque generally. 
Now, therefore, the two halves of the Church had 
no more altogether the same Confession of Faith. 
Meanwhile the thoughts of dominion, on the 
part of Rome, were, more and more, developing 
themselves. After the conquest of Constantino- | 
ple by the Crusaders, a Latin Hierarchy, and 
partly even the Latin Liturgy. were introduced 
into the Greek Empire. Under the guidance of 
~ Innocent III., of the French, and of the Vene- 
tians, the opposition between the East and the 
West was rendered more severe. In this un- 
equal contest, in which the West was by far the 
mightiest party, the Orientals made use of 
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their firm hold on the old form of the Creed as a 
weapon; they emphasized ever more sharply 
the difference which had arisen in this direction. 
The Latins must now seek to justify the addi- 
tion, especially after the Roman See was enlist- 
ed for it. The question upon the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost was now withal a question con- 
cerning the authority of the Pope as against a 
General Council. They were driven in the 
West to vindicate to the Pope the right to make 
alterations of the Creed, and so to elevate him 
above the General Council and the whole Church. 
Innocent III. named himself no more, like the 
older Popes, vicegerent of St. Peter, or, like the 
later ones, vicegerent of Christ, but ‘ Vicege- 
rent of the true God.” So now the Latins de- 
manded from the Greeks the acceptance of the 
Litioque approved by the Pope. 

In consequence of the sinking of the power 
of the Greek Empire, its rulers desired, on "poli- 
tical grounds, an accommodation with the Pope 
and the West. For that purpose, in 1274, the - 
second Council of Lyons was called. To prepare 
the way for the union, Thomas Aquinas composed 
a treatise on the right of the Pope to settle the 
Confession of Faith. He used in it a collection, 
prepared by a Dominican, of forged passages of 
Greek fathers and councils, in which that right 
was acknowledged. This falsification, which 
Thomas himself did not recognize as such, was 
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less of a hierarchical than of a dogmatic nature. 
Thomas Aquinas is then also the first who, about 
1274, largely discussed, in his theological system, 
the question concerning the dogmatic authority | 
of the Pope, of which as yet Peter Lombard, 
1150, in his theological compendium, says nothing. 
He speaks indeed yet somewhat waveringly, and 
paying reckoning to the old views, but he has 
nevertheless already the theory, according to 
which the Pope is the source of all churchly 
jurisdiction, and the supreme judge in matters of 
belief. But Thomas Aquinas was, through the 
Popes and the great medizeval orders, the dict a- 
tor in the theological world—there we see, 
therefore, the connection between the controversy 
on the Filiogue and the Papal infallibility. 

The union plan of the second Lyons Council 
failed; also the union effected at the Council of 
Florence, 1439, essentially from political motives, 
had no lasting result. 

In the Western Church came now the aim at 
dominion, which reached a certain conclusion on 
the 18th of July, 1870. The effort was made to 
accomplish practically in the Western Church the 
_ Papal system, which vindicates to the Pope all 
power of jurisdiction, so that he alone is the 
fountain of all jurisdiction, and every other one 
possesses only a churchly power conferred by the 
Pope directly or indirectly, and in connection 
therewith the infallibility of the Pope, over against 
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which even a general council has only the signifi- 
cance of a counselling assemblage. In this direc- 
tion, since the second half of the fifteenth century, 
have they been continually active. When by - 
the Reformation a great part of Western Chris- 
tendom, especially in Germany and England, was 
separated from the Pope, here also the Papal sys- 
tem became the very chiefest ground of the separa- 
tion, and the true hindrance of agreement. With 
regard to other dogmatic questions, an agreement 
would have been possible, on the absolute anu- 
thority of the Pope it must shatter. Soon after 
the Reformation arose the Jesuit order, which set 
itself to the special task of introducing the Papal 
system into the flesh and blood of the western 
nations; not perhaps from platonic love for that 
system, but because this was the most suitable 
means to attain the general dominion: the Papal 
system was turned to account, and so long as 
Rome was ruled by the Jesuits, they.ruled the 
whole Church. 

The Dominicans also, who for a long time 
filled influential positions in Rome (namely, in 
the Index-congregation and Inquisition), pursued 
the same object; but their predilection for the 
Papal system, which their great theologian, Tho- 
mas Aquinas, had confirmed, was more upright 
than that of the Jesuits. These two orders have 
been till into the eighteenth century the main sup- 
ports of the Papal system. | 
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This system has in all this time found much 
contradiction in the Western Church. But-this 
has been gradually suppressed. It maintained 
itself the longest in France, in the University of 
Paris, and with a great part of the Episcopate 
and Clergy. The Romish party has long work- 
ed for the demolition of the independence of the 
French Church. To set this forth in details 
would here lead us too far. But the funeral-bell _ 
of the Gallican liberties was in fact first sounded 
on the 18th of July, 1870. Especially the so- 
called Jansenistic controversies were ably used to 
set aside the Gallican views, which found their ex- 
pression in the four Articles of 1682. The 
Cardinals who were Ministers, and the women, 
who, in such things, in France, had a great influ- 
ence, have especially contributed thereto. By 
the revolution of 1789-94, the French Church 
was for some time annihilated. It raised itself 
again, and it appeared as if it would also again 
have entered into its Gallican heritage. But it was 
only an appearance. Napoleon I. was, 1802-4, 
the best ally of the Pope, and with his help, 
Pius the VII. executed one of the most splen- 
did of manceuvres when with the stroke of a 
pen he removed the whole French Episcopate. 

One pillar only yet stood, at least theoretically, 
of the Gallican system, the express rejection of 
the Papal infallibility. Nome and the Jesuits 
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looked upon it consequently as their chief task 
to break in pieces also this last pillar. 

At the same time, they had directed their eye 
also upon Germany. As I myself, 1859, heard 
in Rome, from the mouth of many prelates and 
Pius IX., they had in Rome the greatest mis- 
trust of German science and German theology. 
Also over against this it was found necessary to 
establish the Papal infallibility as a vocher de 
bronze. 

The task was thus set to the Vatican of anni- 
hilating utterly the Gallican Church, and of 
bringing German science under dominion of the 
Jesuits. 

Thus you see how the question before us of 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost is connected 
with much wider-reaching questions. 

In the conferences thus far, we have already 
spoken of the different expressions which come 
into consideration in this question. The Greek 
fathers esteem the expression dta tov Yiov more 
correct than the Latin /ilioque. Against this 
last the scruple was raised, that in the definition 
of the relation of the three divine Persons to one 
another, the difference of the relation of the 
Holy Ghost to the Father, and of His relation 
to the Son, must be made prominent, which is 
not the case in the expression, a Patre Lilioque 
procedit. The Authorship of the personal exist- 
ence of the Holy Ghost is the Propriety of the 
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Father. With regard thereto, the Confessio 
orthodoxa says: The Holy Ghost goes forth from 
the Father alone, @¢ é& m7yijIjs Tis YedtnTos. We 
can say that also, with this explanatory addition. 
For what the Son contributes to the establish- 
ment of the existence of the Holy Ghost, He has 
it from the Father, so that the act of the produc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost is an act of the Father, 
who serves Himself therein of the Son, so to 
speak, as the instrument. 

In the controversy between Greeks and Latins, 
there was handling, as has been said, at the same 
time of other things, as well as of the question 
on the Procession of the Holy Ghost. This ex- 
plains the fact that, on both sides, they were mis- 
trustful of every word of the opponent, and sus- 
pected therein reservations of thought. So the 
Latins sometimes refused wrongly the dca tod 
‘Yvod, and the Greeks sometimes also regarded 
the wholly uncaptious expressions of the Latins 
with mistrust. I will grant that the Greeks had 
more ground for mistrust than the Latins. At 
all events, wx all have no reservations of thought, 
and therefore also no ground to mistrust one an- 
other. | | 

One point yet I present. In theological ma- 
terials in the narrower sense, in the points of 
Theology relating to God, the Western Church is | 
the scholar of the Eastern, even in the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost. The Latin literature of the 
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first centuries is in this relation wholly dependent 
on the Greek. It has produced no thorough dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost before 
the end of the fourth century, when the writings 
of Basil and of Didymus were known in the 
West through Ambrose and Jerome. The turns 
of expression which the Latin fathers use are 
for a long time not their own, but borrowed from 
the Greeks. The only one who, as in other de- 
partments, so also in the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, comes forth with a certain originality, is 
Augustine. But he often speaks more in the 
form of a conjecture than with dogmatic ‘pre- 
cision. In any case, the whole western form of 
doctrine of the older time stands in inmost con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Greek fathers. 
The sharp opposition between the eastern and 
western form of doctrine is a product of the 
later time. 

Ossinin.—I find myself in an-unfavorable sit- 
uation, since I have to speak, after so eloquent 
an exposition, in a language strange to me. I 
am commissioned by my associates in faith to 
offer some remarks on the scheme which was yes- 
terday submitted to us. The adherents of the 
Eastern Church, which this year is represented 
much more strongly and in more of its parts 
than in the year before, have yesterday deliberat-_ 
ed upon this scheme, and, I am rejoiced, are able 
to communicate the information that it has secur- 
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ed much sympathy, and has given a new support 

to our hopes of an agreement, which we all are 

seeking without any mental reservation. In sin- 
gle points, J am commissioned to make some 

eriticisms, which I will lay before you after I 

have recited the scheme itself. The scheme runs 

thus: 

We believe and teach, that in the Holy Trini- 
ty there is only one Principle (dpy4), and 

that this Principle, of the Son as well as of 

the Spirit, is the Father—the word dpy7 ta- 
ken according to the inter pretation of John 
of occas that dexf is that only, which | 
1s dvapxyov. 

We profess that the Eastern Church is wholly 
right in holding fast to the expression, 
“The Spirit goes forth from the Father,” 
while it understands by the Procession 
(enopevecSat) that primordial divine activity 
by virtue of which the Son is endowed with 
the capability of sending forth, and the 
Spirit is also immediately from the Father. 

We grant that the relation of the Son to the 
arae is not wholly the same as that of the 
Father to the Spirit, because Paternity, in 
the wider sense, or the property of being 

the Fountain of the Divine persons, does 
not appertain to the Son, but only to the 
Father. In so far, therefore, the Eastern 
Church is justified in rejecting the procedere 
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ab utrogue or a Patre Filioque, as it con- 
nects with the éxmopebeodat a sense different 
from the procedere of the Latins—namely, 
that of the causality which appertains only 
to the Father (péves yap aitig 6 Ilaria), 
against which the Latins disregard the dif- 
ference between the action of the Father 
and that of the Son, with reference to the 
Spirit, and only have in view the common 
concurrence, the co-operation of the Father 
and of the Son, in their procedere ab utroqgue. 

In regard to the temporal sending forth of the 
Spirit through Son and Father, there is no dif- 
ference of doctrine between Kast and West. 

On the first proposition I remark: The word 
dvapxov is ambiguous; it is (1) used of the God- 
head generally of all three Persons, in opposition 
to the word which hasbegun tobe; (2) specially 
of~the Father in distinction from the Son and 
Holy Ghost. John of Damascus therefore adds 
aValTLos : 

Déitlinger.—We can also add évairzos. 

Ossinin.—On the second proposition I remark 
that éxmropedecdar is used only of the relation of 
the Father to the Holy Ghost, not of the relation 
of the Father to the Son. The word “ primor- 
dial” is, according to the view of some of us, not 
allowable, because by it a secondary divine ac- 
tivity is presupposed. Also the word capability 
of sending forth (Eutsendungsfihigkeit) is here 
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not well chosen. The “sending” of the Holy 
Ghost through the Son is something temporal, 
because an effect of the work of redemption ; but 
here by “capability of sending forth” (“ Eut- 
sendungsfihigkeit ”) the thought is evidently of 
somewhat proper to the Son from eternity, of the 
éxTropevEeodat, 

The word “ Paternity” occurring in the third 
proposition, we use only of the relation of the 
Father to the Son, not of the relation of the 
Father to the Holy Ghost. 

Déitlinger.—\t stands there: “ Paternity in the 
wider sense.” ; 

Ossinin.—We might avoid the word, because 
itis not wholly apt. Besides, it is also superflu- 
ous here, since there stands by it, “or the pro- 
perty of being fountain of the divine Persons.” 
More correctly it would be: “ of being fountain 
of a divine Person.” Also the little word 
‘wholly ” in the proposition “that the relation 
of the Son to the Spirit is not wholly the same 
as that of the Father to the Spirit,” we might set 
aside on account of its indefiniteness and elas- 
ticity. That the Latins connect with procedere 
another sense than with é«7opevec9ar can not in 
general be maintained. One can certainly dis- 
tinguish the two expressions; but the Latins, at 
least, have not always actually distinguished 
them. The é«7opeteo8a: in the Creed is certainly 
translated by procedere, and in all union at- 
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tempts there was no speech concerning a differ- 
ence of the two expressions. Some Latin fa- 
thers, Augustine especially, have certainly given 
to procedere a wider signification than éx7o- 
pevecdat has; but it can not be said generally, the 
Latins connected with procedere another sense. 
So far as the oldest time is regarded, we may 
not take procedere in another signification than 
éxtropevecdat, In the East, as Herr von D6llin- 
ger has made conspicuous, the part of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of belief, which is named Theology 
in the narrower sense, the doctrine of the Being 
of God, of the Trinity, and of the Incarnation, 
was Bre first and most thoroughly, and the: 
older Latin fathers are, in thisrespect, essentially 
dependent on the Greeks. Augustine understood 
little Greek, and attaches ee less to the 
Greek fathers. Thus it is explained, that with 
Augustine a signification of procedere comes up, 
which is not exactly equivalent to that of 
éxtropeveodat, whilst the word was earlier used 
simply as the translation of éxropeveodar. How- 
ever, it can not beso generally said, “the Eastern 
Church connects with the éxmopetecdat a sense 
different from the procedere of the Latins.” 

In conclusion, I remark that in the last propo- 
sition of the scheme, in place of “through Son 
and Jather,” it were better said, ‘ through 
Father and Son.” . 

Déitllinger.— This exposition given in the name 
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of the Orientals touches only the preliminaries of 
our discussion. I think we will not unnecessarily 
detain ourselves in the criticism of expressions. 
When we arrive at clearness on the éxropetecdat, 
we can leave wholly to itself the signification of 
the procedere ; we could, if it should facilitate 
the agreement, wholly avoid the word procedere, 
and translate éxtopevec8at by exire, progredi, or 
another like word. It is often difficult to find a 
Latin theological term which corresponds to the 
Greek. | | 

I call to mind only the misunderstandings which 
in old times have joined themselves to the expres- 
sions, UmdéoTacts, modownov and persona. — Also 
in our question, misunderstandings have arisen 
from the circumstance that the Latins have not 
always rightly considered what is meant by the 
éxtopevecdat of the Greeks. ‘The main point is, 
that we come to an agreement on the participation 
of the Son in the eternal bringing forth of the 
Holy Ghost; all else is, in comparison with the 
question in debate, a secondary thing. Accord- 
ing to the Western doctrine, the Son may not be 
excluded from the trinitarian act of the produc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. If this be acknowl- 
edged, an agreement can not be difficult: 

It is entirely correct, that with regard to 
Theology in the narrower sense, the Greek fathers 
can claim the precedence of the Latin. We are 
on our side willing and ready to abide by the ex- 
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pressions of the Greek fathers. I have, there- 
fore, delivered to the Orientals the sketch of a 
confession of faith in regard to the Holy Ghost, 
which throughout adheres to the expressions of 
the Greek fathers.* I think we should search 
into that more closely. We will, on our side, 
leave it to the Orientals to determine with what 
patristic passages on the Holy Spirit we should 
begin. 

I call attention again to an utterance of St. 
Maximus in the Epistle to Marinus, the great sig- 
nificance of which is also acknowledged by Pro- 
copowitsch. I remark, by the way, that in 
truth also in this department many falsifications 
have occurred, but that the genuineness of the 
passage of Maximus in question is indisputable. 
He advances the position, that between Greeks 
and Latins, in reference to the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost, there is no real difference; that the 
Latins, it is true, adopted another mode of ex- 
pression than the Greeks, but that they had for 
this good reasons.t Let us join ourselves to this 


* Se aba: p- 2 

+ Maz. Conf. A fe Marinum fone, II., 70. Migne 91, 
_ 186): Lvuddvove maphyayov yphoetg THY Paiaioy TaTépav ert 
ye pyv Kat Kupladov ’AreSavdpetacg tx ti¢ movnGetone abt eic¢ 
Tov ebayyedtotyy dytov "lwdvyny lepac mpayparetac, éf dv obK \ 
aitidy Tov Yidv ro.obvtac Tod IIvetuartoc oddc abrovde aréderéav. 
plav yap icaow Yiod cai Ivetpartoc tov Uarépa ditiayv, tot piv 
Kata THY yévynow, Tod Ok KaTa THY éKTdpevoly GAN iva TO OV 
GvTod mpolévat OnAdowot Kai TavTy Td cuvagec Tib dvotag Kar 
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time, when between the two churches, peace and 
harmony reigned, and let us lay aside the form 
which the point of controversy has assumed in 
the later time; for the polemic theologians of 
both sides have not always held to the doctrine 
of the fathers, and have made themselves mani- 
foldly guilty of the detpia tig avdoAxijc. 
_ I think, then, that in our next conference, we 
will enter upon the doctrine of the fathers. 
Adelberg.—l came hither to see something 
of the wna sancta ecclesia and of the communio 
sanctorum, for which my heart warmly beats, 
since I stand tolerably isolated with my theolo- 
gical views in the Evangelical Church of Bavaria. 
I have the warmest interest for the Old Catholic 
cause, even because I see that the Old Catholics 
strive for the reunion of the Confessions. The 
transactions of to-day have shown me that the 
Old Catholics and the Orientals have come 
nearer to an agreement. But permit me to re- 
mind you that with dogmatics alone, the end is 
not here to be reached, but only with dogmatics 
and ethics together. What is required is the 
TLOTIs Ola KyaTIs evEepyoupéerny 3 knowledge with- 
out love is from the Evil One. We may not de- 
cline the effort for the re-establishment of the 
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Pusey in the Preface to Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John by St. Cyril,’Archbishop of Alexandria, Vol. 
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Communion of the Saints for any thing, even 
not in consequence of Dogmatism and Confes- 
sionalism. 
Dollinger.—I think it is love which has 
brought us all together here, partly from a great 
distance, to discuss our dogmatic and confessional 
differences in the spirit of peace and of love. 


FOURTH CONFERENCE. 


Tuurspay, August 12, Afternoon 


Diiling ger (in the English language). —In the 
year before, we have ae in view, for the con- 
ferences of this year, a discussion on the /ilioque. 
The discussion has, since the Orientals have al- 
ready ‘been here some days, already begun. I 
will directly give an‘account of it, but, first of all, 
communicate a letter of the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, and a letter of Mr. Gladstone. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester writes : 

WINCHESTER Hovuss, 19 St. James’ Square, } 
LONDON, August 3, 1875. y 
Honorep anp Dear Sir: 

I am very sorry to be unable to attend your 
summons to Bonn. I am prevented partly by 
illness, which obliges me to seek relief at one of 
the baths in the North of England. 

I will venture to write a few words on the 
questions which are likely to arise at the con- 
ference to which you have invited us. 


E 
On THE Procession oF THE Hoty Guost. 
I believe that the Old Catholics and the Angli- 
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can Church fully concede to the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, that the %dioque ought not to have 
been added to the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed without the consent of a General Council. 
We admit also that the doctrine as expressed in 
the Creed of Constantinople (in the words é« 
Tod Ilatpog éxmopevuevov, a Patre procedens) 
is in itself orthodox and true. Moreover, we 
maintain the doctrine of the Movapyia; holding, 
as firmly as the Greeks, that there is but one 
Aitia, ’Apx7, or Wny7, one Hons Deitatis, viz., 
the Eternal Father. We, Anglicans, are willing 
to make any declarations to this effect, which may 
be satisfactory to the Easterns. Yet we say, that 
there is a true sense in which the Greek fathers, 
as well as the Latin fathers, spoke of the Spirit, 
as ¢« Tov Ilatpdg Kat Tov Yiod (Epiphan. Haer. 74, 
4) or tap’ dudotépwr (Haer. 74, 8) or @& dudoty 
(Cyril. De Ador. Lib. 1. Opp. I, 9). We there- 
fore do not see how we can acknowledge that 
it is wrong so to speak, though we admit that 
the /liogue was an unjustifiable addition to a 
Catholic symbol without Catholic consent. 

In truth, the difference between us is one of 
words and not of truth; for we believe the Son 
and the Spirit to have derived being from all 
eternity from the one God, the Father, and to be 
one God with Him; but we say the Father is 
first, the Son second, and the Holy Spirit third, 
and so that the Spirit is from the Father, but also 
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of the Son. The subject is abstruse and myste- 
rious. Both the Greeks and the Latins held im- 
portant truth concerning it, apparently diverse, 
but really reconcilable. 


II. 
As to Encguisu ORDERS. 


I believe that you, Sir, and the divines of the 
Greek and Russian Churches are agreed, that the 
“Nag’s Head Fable” is utterly false, and that 
Archbishop Parker was consecrated by four 
bishops, who had themselves received consecra- 
tion from Catholic bishops. 

(1) But it is said, that the English Church does 
not believe rightly in ordination, and therefore 
can not confer it rightly. 

It is impossible to say what was believed by 
the four consecrators of Archbishop Parker, as it 
is impossible to say what was believed by some 
bishops and even Popes in the middle ages; and 
if the apostolical succession would be invalidated 
by having been conveyed through the hand of 
unbelieving bishops, we can not be sure that it has 
been maintained in any section of the Church of 
Christ. | 

But we deny that the Church of England dis- 
believes in the grace of holy orders. We do not 
say that some members of the Church may not 
have been unsound, but we say that the Church 
is sound. 
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(2) We have never denied that ordination is a 
sacrament in the sense in which the early Church 
used the word sacrament or mystery. We only 
say that neither orders, nor confirmation, nor - 
matrimony are such sacraments as Baptism and 
the Holy Eucharist. These two are the great 
sacraments of the Gospel, instituted by Christ 
Himself, and generally necessary (generaliter 
necessaria, necessary for all classes of men to re- 
ceive) for salvation. . 

We believe that the Holy Ghost is given in- 
ordination for the work of the ministry. So 
both in ordaining of priests and consecrating of 
bishops, the ordinating bishop says, Acczpe Spiri- 
tum Sanctum, which are the only words univer- 
sally used in ancient times in ordination. These 
words were said at the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker. In an ordination of priests, the bishop 
SAYS: 

“Teceive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a priest in the Church of God now com- 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of our hands. 
Whose sins thon dost forgive, they are forgiven, 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained,” 
ete. 7 | 

(3) We do not think that either the Old 
Catholics or the Greeks will consider our orders 
to be invalid, because we have been excommuni- © 
cated by the Roman Patriarch, and so are not in 
union with the centre of faith and fountain of 
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orders. We deny that our branch of Christ’s 
Church was originally a part of the Roman patri- 
archate, maintaining that it was originally auto- 
cephalous, and if not a patriarchate under the 
Patriarch of Canterbury, of which there is some 
evidence, yet at least an exarchate, and that we 
had aright to return to our independence and 
to throw off the usurped supremacy of Rome. 
But, moreover, when Parker was consecrated, the 
Pope had not yet excommunicated us. It is true» 
the Pope did not give his consent to Parker’s 
consecration, nor send: him the Paliwuwm , but we 
deny that this was necessary to make that conse- 
eration valid. 
UT. 

_LAsTLy, ON THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS, WE DO 
NOT HOLD TO THE DOCTRINE OR THE PRACTICE 
OF INVOKING THE SAINTS: 


1. Because we can find no authority for the 
practice in Holy Scripture. Every prayer men- 
tioned in Scripture is addressed to God or to 
Christ ; and there are strong condemnations of 
the Pe ies in the New Metre: 

2. Because we can find, no sanction for it in 
the earlier ages of the faith, or from the writings 
of the early fathers. When it first crept in by 
corruption, the great Church fathers, such as St. 
Augustine sat St. Epiphanius, condemned it 
strongly. 
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3. Because no authority can be found for it 
in the first six general councils, which are the 
truly Gicumenical Councils. And though the 
seventh (so-called general) council gives it some 
sanction, yet that council was not generally ac- 
knowledged for nearly two centuries; and its 
decrees on this point were actually repudiated by 
the great Council of Frankfurt, representing 
Gaul, Germany, and Spain, and summoned by 
the Emperor Charles the Great. We think then 
that, if we err in this, we err with the writers of 
Holy Scripture, with the earlier fathers of both 
the Greek and Latin Churches, and with the 
Primitive Councils of the Church. rrare pos- 
sumus, Hoeretict esse nolumus. 

Pardon me, Dear Sir, if I have written at too 
great length and too boldly concerning those 
great questions. I humbly pray, that the Spirit 
of God may enlighten you all and direct. your 
counsels, to the glory of His Holy Name and to 
the peace and unity of His Church. 

Begging to-be heartily and respectfully com- 
mended to Bishop Reinkens and to all who shall 
assemble with you at Bonn, I remain, Honored 
and Dear Sir, with much affection and respect, 
your faithful brother and servant in Christ’ and 
Tis Church, ! 

Epwarp Haroip WinTontensis. 
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Mr. Gindctone writes as follows: 


23 CARLTON-HOUSE TERRACE, 
8. W., August 2, 1875. t 
My Dear Dr. Doxiiinerr: 

J understand it to be your design to devote your 
time and attention, during the conferences at 
Bonn for the present year, in a great measure to 
the questions which immediately concern the 
Eastern Church. You will deal with those ques- . 
tions intrinsically: I will venture in a few words 
to state some considerations belonging to a view 
of them from without which le nearer to my 
province and are more within my capacity. 

With reference to the great question of the ~ 
alteration of the creed in the West, I heartily 
embraced what I understood to be declared at 
Bonn last year. More ready in the interest of 
peace to revert to the ancient form, I felt that 
to alter an alteration, except by an adequate 
weight of authority, might tend to shake be- 
lief ; 

That no restoration could be safe for the un- 
- instructed, unless soundly and powerfully motivé, 
and unless the ground were carefully prepared 
beforehand ; . 

That many who are well instructed may en- 
tertain grave fears, and may be wholl y reluctant, 
even for themselves, to move; 

That many others, who think a restoration ad- 
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missible, would still say (it seems to me rightly) 
the risks of it could not be run, unless when it 
had become certain by trying the ground in all 
directions, that you need not apprehend failure 
to your design from difficulties in regard to any 
tenet or practice outside the creed itself. 

It is not I suppose with regard to the suprema- 
ey, or to any part of the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, or to the condition of the dead, that 
* such difficulties could be likely to arise. But on 
the two questions of the reverence due to sacred 
images and of the invocation of Saints, I can sup- 
pose it possible that danger might exist in the 
West, if the Eastern divines should unhappily in- 
sist on regarding conciliary declarations not as 
belonging to discipline, and therefore mutable, 
but as in their express formulation parts of the 
immutable dogmatic truth. 

I can suppose it then well to deserve considera- 
tion, whether these points with any others like 
them, if there be such, should not be sounded to 
the bottom, before any very stringent declaration 
on the subject of the /2lzoque is delivered. ‘This 
is my first observation. 

My second is, that there are conceivable forms 
of declaration, by means of which it might be 
possible for the two sides greatly and effectively 
to approximate, without proceeding to the final 
and cardinal question of a change in the formula 
of the West. 
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If from the Western point of view, it were set 
forth, ! , 

That the orthodoxy and sufficiency of the origi- 
nal and Eastern form is acknowledged ; 

That no alteration in the doctrine of the Church 
is conceived to have been,made by the introduction 
of the /ilioque, and that no secession from, that 
doctrine would be involved in its abandonment ; 

That procession from the Son is not intended 
to be asserted in the same sense and scope as from 
the, Father ; 

That the ground, on which the question of re- 
verting to the ancient form is entertainable, is 
simply and solely the want of adequate authori- 
ty for the introduction of the change ; 

In these propositions, if allowable, and with 
due correction of language, I suppose that valu- 
able boons might be tendered to the East, 
should there be the prospects of accommodation 
all round. 

I can conceive it possible that the Hastern di- 
vines might on their side, in any recognition of 
the third of these propositions, find the means of 
materially facilitating the accession of the West. 

In the sum of these propositions consists my 
second and last observation. 

I have been tempted to offer this, which I call _ 
an exterior view of the question, from my firm 
confidence in your wisdom and my profound 
- sympathy with what I believe to be your general 
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purpose: from my conviction that the Eastern 
Church enjoys a great felicity in being free from 
committals to any false principle of action, and 
from my appprehension lest your plan should 
fail on the Eastern side, not from any real dis- 
crepancy on the truths meant to be expressed, 
- but from any want in that flexibility of concep- 
tions and expressions which is thoroughly com- 
patible with identical belief, and which the his- 
torical circumstances of the East, imposing the 
necessity of a rigid attitude, have not been well 
adapted to develop. 

With your accustomed indulgence, take this as 
my apology for a letter, which, if you find it to 
contain no element of ualiey. I would simply beg: 
you to consider as unwritten. 

Believe me, with warm respect and regard, 
always faithfully yours, W.E. Guapsronn. 


In the former year the Orientals have not ex- 
pressed themselves on the question of the va- 
lidity of the English orders. The question is 
asked, whether this point now, when the Oriental 
theologians are present in greater number at an 
assemblage in the West than for centuries past, 
is to be again stirred up, and whether this should 
be consented to by me or by an Englishman. 
Perhaps it is best that we do not bring the 
_ matter into discussion, but that I again set forth _ 
in detail to the Orientals, who have now scarcely — 
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occupied themselves with this question, the 
grounds for the validity of the English orders. 

Bishop of Grbraltar.—t hold it unallowable 
to make the validity of English orders a subject 
of the discussion. We Anglicans have, in this re- > 
spect, no kind of doubt, and might not even 
awaken the appearance that the thing is doubtful. 
The question has besides so far, on the side of 
the Orientals, found a practical solution, as the 
Patriarch of Constantinople and the Archbishop 
of Smyrna have, lately, when I was in the East, 
saluted me as Bishop of a Sister Church. But 
we have now a very favorable occasion to set in 
detail the fact of the case before the Orientals; 
and no one can do that better than Dr. Déllinger. 

Langdon.—I remind you that the Bishop of 

Pittsburgh has expressed himself in the former 
year just as now-the Bishop of Gibraltar. ; 

Howson and Inddon.—It is very desirable that 
Dollinger should again explain the points on 
which the matter depends. 

Dollinger.—l have now to communicate what 
to this time has taken place in regard to the - 
Filioque. The Orientals, as you know, lay great 
stress upon their form of doctrine with reference 
to the dogma of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, and regard it as a sure and impregnable 
bulwark. The transaction on this point is there- 
fore very difficult. In what we Germans hither- 
to have done with respect to the Orientals, we 
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have presupposed the assent of the members of 
the English Church. We have also explained to 
them that we knew ourselves to be one in this 
question with all Westerm churches. 

We can, it appears to me, without detriment 
to the dogma, go very far in this question with 
concessions—especially with concessions in regard 
to the expressions. We have already, in the for- 
mer year, granted that the /2/zogwe in the Creed 
is an unjustifiable addition, and the acceptance of 
it by the Orientals may not be demanded. We 
have now promptly declared that we acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Church fathers, special- 
ly of the Greek. We have delivered to the 
Orientals a kind of confession of faith, which is 
wholly composed of words of Church fathers, 
particularly the Greek fathers, and upon which 
to-morrow we will hold a discussion with them. | 
I hand over here some copies, and will translate 
it now into English. (Déllinger presents the 
Confession of Faith communicated above, p. 22.) 

The words éxmopedeoSac and procedere are 
avoided in this exposition. ‘The two expressions 
are not synonymous. We can say, é« Ilatpods 
Extropevetat, Without giving up the position pro- 
cedit ex Patre per Filium, or Filioque. We 
can even grant the expression of the Confesszo 
orthodowa + éxmopeberar ék Tov Matpoc¢ pedvov, if it 
be rightly explained, or @¢ é« mnyij¢ tijs SedtyTog 
be adjoined, or added in thought. The Father 
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is the only mny} tij¢ Yedtnros, and the Son has 
what He is from the Father, even the quality ac- 
cording to which the Son is concerned in the 
production of the Holy Ghost. So far as this, 
the Holy Ghost goes out from the I’ather in 
another sense than from the Son, and the Greeks 
signify the going out from the Father by éxzrope- 
deoSat. The Latins use procedere at least not al- 
ways in this sense of the éxmopeteoSar. When 
we say, the Holy Ghost goes out also from the 
Son, we will not thereby contest the position 
that He does not go out from the Son in the 
same sense as from the Father; for He has 
given to the Son the évepyeia mvevorinj. They 
have proposed to fight out the controversy on 
_ exegetical ground. I do not believe that we 
can come to the end in this way. 

It has been inculcated upon the Orientals for 
centuries past, in their schools and in common 
life, to regard their doctrine of the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost as a bulwark to be defended 
with all energy. But the Orientals who are 
here uprightly wish to come to an agreement 
with us. Weshould not give up the hope that 
an agreement upon the old point of strife will be 
reached, but must be cautious and patient. 

Meyrick.—lf one takes the word éxropeteodat 
in the signification just developed, one can cer- 
tainly grant to the Orientals the é« tov Iatpd¢ 
pévov. The “ Confession of Faith” presented I 
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regard so far not without solicitude, as I can 
scarcely believe that the Orientals will accept it. 
But it is well suited jto show the Orientals that 
our form of doctrine is in accordance with the 
doctrine of the fathers and orthodox. 

Ditlinger.—We could, with respect to the 
Orientals, take a twofold position; we could, 
first, like the Romish Theologians, attempt to 
convict the Orientals of a species of heresy—that 
we naturally can not will to do; we can, secondly, 
attempt to convince them that the Western form 
of doctrine is allowable, and can be suffered and 
left free by the Oriental Church. It is indeed a_ 
much more modest task which we set ourgelves, 
but this is nevertheless the right way to the 
agreement. 

Liddon.—The “ Confession of Faith with re- 
ference to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost,” pre- 
sented by Dollinger, is a very thankworthy work. _ 
This series of citations, which are taken exclu- 
sively from Greek writers, appears to me to be 
a sufficient confirmation of the doctrine of the 
relation of the Holy Ghost to the eternal Son, 
as it is delivered by the Western Church. 

In fact, we Westerns, with St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, or with St. Epiphanius, feel ourselves as 
much at home as. with St. Augustine or St. 
Hilary. And if even in St. Basil the Great a 
certain divergence is to be remarked, yet he also 
brings contributions for the furtherance of the 
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cause of Christian union. My English brethren 
will certainly be sincerely thankful to the presi- 
dent and his learned colleagues for this excellent 
work, but indeed find it natural if the Orientals 
have some hesitation in assenting to these posi- 
tions. . 
With regard to Professor Ossinin’s criticisms 
on the other propositions of Déllinger,* I take 
the liberty to remark that the difference of the 
significations of procedere and éxropetecdat has, 
notwithstanding, its good ground. This differ- 
ence may, at an earlier period, have been in 
many ways overlooked. It was manifoldly 
thought that for every Greek word there could 
be given an exactly corresponding Latin one. 
How incorrect this presupposition was has been 
readily exhibited; it has inflicted harm more 
than once on Christian theology. The word 
iré6oTaolts, for example, is not exactly rendered | 
by persona ; persona corresponds exactly to the 
word mpdowrov, and tndéoractc would better have 
been rendered by subsestentia. While it belongs to 
the Greéks to define the signification of éxmopeveo- 
dat, procedere is a Western word, and the West- 
erns are to give its exact signification. The con- 
ception of the cause or fountain, as of the point 
of exit of the action, does not lie in the word 
procedere, as in éxropeteodat. Therefore éxopeteo- 


* See above, p. 25. 
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$a signifies the eternal relation of the Holy 
Ghost to the Father, procedere the eternal rela- 
tion of the Holy Ghee to the Son. Whilst the 
Greek word in regard to the going forth of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son says too much, so the 
Latin word appears to say too little to bring 
fully to expression the relation of the Holy Ghost 
to the Father. 
_ LT hope, after more exact consideration, this dis- 
tinction will be recognized, which, at all events, 
may contribute to remove the misunderstanding. 
But having regard to the objections raised against — 
Dollinger’s propositions, I will permit myself to 
lay before you a shorter formula, which perhaps 
might serve as a foundation of the agreement. 
The Holy Ghost proceeds eternally from the 
Father alone, in the sense that the Father 
alone is the Fountain of Deity, but He also 
proceeds eternally, as we believe, through 
the Son. 
While for ourselves—subject to the future de- 
* cision of a truly Cicumenical Council— 
we retain the formula, that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son, we 
do not believe that there are two principles 
or two causes in the Godhead; but we be- 
lieve in one principle and one cause. 
~ So we begin with a concession, since we accept 
the éx tov ILatpos edvov of the Confessio orthodoua. 
This expression belongs not to the patristic, but 
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to the period of the Oriental theology, which one 
ean name the scholastic. But it can be taken in 
the sense, in which, in fact, it is not impugned, 
in the sense that in the mystery of the divine 
life, the Father alone is the Fountain of Deity. 
It is entirely accordant with this, when we add, 
that the Holy Ghost goes forth eternally rarover 
the Son, and when we even abide by our Western 
formula, according to which He goes forth rrom 
the Father and the Son. For He goes forth 
from the Son, not as from a second cause, or a 
second principle, but as from the Co-essential 
with the Father, through whom He ceaselessly 
goes forth from the Father. The proposed 
formula concludes with a rejection of the thought 
of two principles or causes in the Deity. The 
West has at an earlier period repeatedly rejected 
this error, but the rejection can not too often be re- 
peated, since many Orientals, as it seems, can not 
free themselves from the idea that this error 
stands ina necessary connection with our doctrine 
of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son. 

Détlinger.—I would transiate into German the 
positions presented by Dr. Liddon, if they are 
accepted here, and lay them before the Orientals 
as an expression of the conviction of the English- 
-men and Americans here present. In one point, 
the situation of the German Old Catholics and 
the Englishmen with regard to this question, as 
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it seems to me, is one somewhat different. The 
latter lay more stress upon the retention of the 
formula /%tliogue usual in the West than the 
first, who do not attach so much value to the 
words, and would in place of them even accept 
the dca, tod Yiov, which the fathers often use, and 
which is less offensive to the Greeks. 

May.—We have the Filioque in our Liturgy, 
and it would be very offensive to cultivated lay- 
men if the old customary form were given up. 
It is asked whether an intercommunion is not 
possible, though every church retains its form of 
the Creed. That we, on our side, have nothing 
to remember against the Oriental form, has been 
shown by the visit of the Archbishop of Syra to 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and by a recently adopted 
resolution of the Convocation. At the council © 
of Florence, Mark, Bishop of Ephesus, conceded 
that the Westerns might retain the /2liogue in 
their hymns, ete., only not in the Creed. 

Howson.—I do not believe that the removal of 
the /iliogue would be in any way dangerous to. 
the faith; on the contrary, I know cases where 
the unrighteous addition of the /72dioque has 
been the occasion of scepticism. J-know of a . 
clergyman who could not exercise his functions 
for twenty years on account of such doubts. 
Déllinger’s propositions deserve the preference 

‘before those of Liddon, because they bring to 
expression the theological truth touching the 
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liturgical formula. Perhaps, also, the following 
shorter declaration deserves the preference be- 
fore that of Liddon. 

While the Orientals [are left free to] retain 
their customary formula é« to} Tatpds, and 
while the Westerns [are left free to] retain 
their longer formula ¢« tov Iatpdg Kat tov 
Yiov, both agree that the formula é@« Tov 
Ilatpds da Tov Yiov expresses accurately 
the theological truth held by both.* 


* The words standing in parenthesis, Dr. Howson has 
subsequently stricken out. 


FIFTH CONFERENCE. 


Fripay, August 18, Forenoon. 


Ditlinger.—lt gives me peculiar joy to be 
able to communicate to the assemblage, that now 
also the Church of the Kingdom of Greece is 
represented here by the Lord Bishop Lykurgos 
of Syra and the Professors Damalas and Rhossis, 
from Athens. 

I take the liberty also to-day to anticipate our 
conferences by a few general remarks. They 
concern the change which the Decrees of July 
18th, 1870, have produced in the relation of the 
Oriental to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Before 1870, the Oriental Church was regular- 
ly regarded only as separated from the Roman 
Catholte by a schism, not as a church lapsed into 
heresy. The “Greek Schism,” the “ Greek- 
Schismatical Church,” were even in the Roman 
Curia the official designations. Formal heresy 
was not imputed to it, and its adherents were 
not visited as heretics with all the consequences 
which the Roman Church Law adjoins to heresy. - 
A Greek, going over to the Roman Catholic 
Church, needed not to execute a formal abjura- 
tion of errors, but only to make the so-named 
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Tridentine Confession of Faith. Even by the 
Inquisition, the Orientals were not treated as 
heretics, whilst they had treated all churches that 
had proceeded from the Reformation as heretical. 
The adherents of the last needed, therefore, if they 
went over to the Romish Church, a formal Adbso- 
lutio a crumine heereseos, which even a bishop 
could not bestow without special authorization of 
the Pope. 

Till the year 1870 then, theoretically and prac- 
tically viewed, the Oriental Church stood wholly 
otherwise with respect to the Roman Catholic 
Church than the Protestant churches. The great 
revolution of the year 1870 has in this aspect 
effected an essential change. At the Vatican 
Council, two propositions of faith were es- 
tablished: that of the universal and abso- 
lute sovereignty of the Pope over all the 
baptized, and that of the doctrinal infalli- 
bility of the Pope in all questions which 
concern faith and morals. There have thus 
arisen two new heresies, for the denial of those 
propositions is since July 18th, 1870, accord- 
ing to Romish principles, a heresy; and all 
churches which have not accepted the articles of 
faith of the year 1870 have become heretical, 
though they were till that time merely schisma- 
tic. The Oriental Church stands thus since 1870 
with respect to the Romish Church, just as the 
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churches which have gone forth from the Refor-_ 
mation, and as we Old Catholics. 

That which produces such a change, one can 
well name a revolution. This great change af- 
fects even all the older churches of the Roman 
Communion, which have given up their earlier 
doctrine by the acceptance of the Vatican de- 
crees ; so the Gallican Church of the earlier cen- 
turies. All considerable theologians of this 
Church would be heretics, if they were now 
living and teaching what they taught in 
their time, even the men of whom the 
French Church was formerly so proud, as Lau- 
noi, Dupin, Bossuet, and others. Yes, Bos- 
suet, if he were now living, would not be regard- 
ed as a simple heretic, but as a hwreticus dogma- 
tizans, as the Inquisition names the teachers and 
leaders of heretics, the tempters to heresy; for 
he has devoted the best part of his life to the 
defence of the four Gallican articles, which, ac- 
cording to the Vatican decrees, are undoubtedly 
heretical. 

The rent which the Vatican has created in 
the whole Church is such a one as has not occurred 
in all church history. An agreement or approxi- 
mation of the parts of the Church, which are. 
sundered by this rent, is not possible. The Ro- 
mish Church, or, as we must now name it, the 
Vatican Church, can in the future only grant 
union with herself on the condition that, first of 
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all, the Vatican dogmas be accepted. , For us all, 
the reunion of the divided churches was the aim 
of our aspiration; we all have always held fast 
the hope, that the promise of our Redeemer of 
the one flock under Him as the one Shepherd 
would yet still be fulfilled. If the one hundred 
and eighty millions of Roman Catholics now ac- 
tually should acknowledge the Vatican doctrines, 
then it would be folly any more even to speak of 
union, 

But the elevation of the Pope as infallible 
judge over faith and morals has yet wider con- 
sequences. The Roman Catholic Church has 
thereby received as its own a doctrine which is 
rejected by all other churches—the doctrine 
that those who otherwise believe are not to be 
tolerated, and that the application of force and 
power against the Heterodox is not only per- 
mitted, .but commanded. If now, where they 
have the power, those who otherwise believe are 
not actually oppressed and treated with violence 
by Roman Catholic magistrates, that forbearance 
is from prudence, with regard to outward cir- 
cumstances. In principle the suppression of the 
Heterodox is regarded as duty, for that is ex- 
pressed in a succession of papal indulgences 
which now are regarded as infallible determina- 
tions. We German theologians have, in earlier 
time, always maintained, it is not a doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church that errorists in be- 
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lief are to be oppressed; although it may be 
granted that, in fact, Popes and other church- 
rulers may have been guilty of such oppressions. 
So I have taught for fifty years. Catholic theo- — 
logians in England and in other lands have 
taught likewise. If Spanish and Italian theolo- 
gians.taught otherwise, that had its ground in 
special circumstances, upon which I can not here 
enter. But now all Roman Catholic theologians 
must propound it as doctrine of their Church 
that the application of power against errorists in 
belief is permitted and a duty; for what the 
Popes have taught, in this respect, that, since 
July 18th, 1870, is to be viewed as doctrinal 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Of oppression and persecution of the Hetero- 
dox, the members of all churches which are re- 
presented here to-day have made themselves at 
times guilty. Were the Mennonites and Quakers 
here, they could perhaps contest that with re- 
gard to their religious societies; but they have 
never had the power to oppress those who other- 
wise believed. But the Oriental churches have 
never set up the doctrine that the Heterodox 
might and must be oppressed. On the other 
hand, in the papal communion, this doctrine must 
now be regarded as unimpeachable truth, and the 
maintenance of freedom of conscience in religious 
things as heresy. 

The connection of this doctrine with the Va- 
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tican dogmas is certainly not to be disputed. 
The Jesuits have already before 1870 systemati- 
cally prepared for it; in many writings, especi- 
ally in the Civilta cattolica, they have propounded 
the doctrine, that the maintenance of freedom of 
conscience is heretical, and they have clearly 
enough expressed that the proclamation of the 
infallibility of the Pope has also the aim to 
establish this their assertion, and to make the 
doctrine of the permissibility or obligatoriness 
of the application of force against the heterodox 
into a dogma. 

You will now also, gentlemen, understand the 
signitication of two facts of the last years before 
the Vatican Council. The Archbishop Josaphat 
Kunezewicz, of Plock, was, about the end of the 
sixteenth century, the chief instrument for the 
forcible suppression of the adherents of the Greek 
Church in Poland, and for the accomplishment 
of the union contrived by the Jesuits. In this 
work of violence he was killed. Now, this man 
was some years before the Vatican (Council) 
canonized after they had accurately examined the 
circumstances of his death. But before a canon- 
ization, the writings and the utterances of the 
person concerned are also examined as to their 
orthodoxy: in the Archbishop Josaphat, they 
consequently found in Rome nothing, in this 
point of view, at which offence might be taken. 
That the West might not be inferior, they have 
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about the same time canonized Peter Arbues, a 
man at that time scarcely known out of ‘Spain, 
who in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
on account of his severity in the persecution of 
heretics, was put to death by relatives of his 
victims. These canonizations stand clearly in 
connection with the sanctioning, through the 
Vatican Council, of the doctrine of the allowable- 
ness of measures of force against errorists in 
belief. 

Since 1870, therefore, there stand, facing each 
other in the Christian world, two perfectly sepa- 
rate bodies ; the one hundred and eighty millions 
of Roman Catholics and the opponents of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. It certainly may not be as- 
sumed that those one hundred and eighty millions 
all believe in the Vatican decrees; but they have 
provisionally in silence or in appearance accepted 
the new dogmas. That can not so remain. We 
stand first at the beginning of great changes in 
the Roman Catholic Church. I hold it to be im- 
possible. that the Vatican decrees are to be the 
law of thought of one hundred and eighty million 
Christians, in part of the most cultivated nations. 
Tinder is amassed in the Roman Catholic Church: 
the time will surely come when, first here, then 
there, it will break out into a conflagration. 
Then it will be shown whether the one hundred 
and eighty millions of men in earnest believe as 
much in the truth of the Vatican decrees “as in 
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the being of God;” for that is certainly, as an Eng- 
lish infallibilist Bishop has said, what is demand- 
ed from the adherents ofthe Vatican Church. 
If I, an old investigator and teacher of history, 
understand any thing whatsoever of history, that 
_is absolutely impossible. 2 at 
We, the rest of us, all stand front to front 
with these one hundred and eighty millions. Be- 
fore all, the Oriental churches, which hold fast to 
their old foundation, and abide by their tradition 
proceeding from the Apostles, who never have 
made articles of faith, and in their whole history 
have nothing which even at a distance could be 
compared with the Vatican. Till Pius IX., 1854, 
made a new dogma, that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, it had never been heard, even in the 
West, that new articles of faith could be made. | 
I have been fifty years professor of theology, 
_ without ever having been censured by Rome or 
by my bishop, and I have never taught the infal- 
libility of the Pope, or his absolute power, but 
have always impugned them, and [ have, like all 
other Roman Catholic theologians, always taught 
the Church, much less the Pope, has no right to 
make new articles of faith; certainly she herself 
does not indeed claim this right. Now, since 
1870, habemus confitentem ; now it is openly con-. 
fessed: we lay upon the faithful a yoke which 
for centuries long they have not borne; we can 
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also make dogmas which stand in opposition 
with the past ; in place of the Quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus, the doctrine for the 
nonce of the Bishops, or the infallible oracle in 
» Rome has come in. To refer in general only to 
tradition and to test doctrine by it, is now regard-. 
ed as surely suspicious. 

Facing this gigantic opponent, the Vatican 
Church, the other churches spontaneously come 
nearer together. So it is explained that since 
1870 all opposers of infallibilism more than ever 
long for a mutual understanding. Without the 
year 1870, we should probably not be gathered 
here to-day to discuss our differences in the spirit 
of peace and of love, and to bring it about that 
the walls of separation may fall. 

I have yesterday intimated that attention was 
first called in the time of St. Maximus, in the 
seventh century, to a difference in the represen- 
tation of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost be- 
tween the Easterns and the Westerns. It is avery 
observable fact, that already earlier among the 
Orientals themselves such a difference is found. 
The Synod of Ephesus, of the year 431, has con- 
demned a creed of the Nestorians, in which oc- 
curred the expression directed against Cyril of — 
Alexandria: évde dv’ Yiov tiv brapétv eAnddc, and 
Theodoret of Cyrus accuses Cyril of blasphemy, 
because he teaches that which is denied in this 
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Nestorian creed, that the Holy Ghost has receiv- 
ed existence through the Son.* 

As that Nestorian creed at Ephesus, so the 
writings of Theodoret, in which that accusation 
against Cyril was contained, were condemned at 
the Fifth General Council, whilst the writings of 
Cyril have always been regarded in the Oriental 
Church to be witnesses for the true doctrine. 

Later, in the Eastern Church, the expression 
“from the Son” has been distrusted, and from 
this point the difference between the two Church- 
es has developed itself more widely, so far as I 
know. But when Maximus and John of Damas- 
cus reject the expression, “the Holy Ghost is 
from the Son,” they explain themselves express- 
Jy—and Maximus certainly with the outspoken 
view of taking into protection the doctrinal form 
of the Latins—that with the removal of the ex- 
pression ‘ from the Son,” the participation of the 
Son in the production of the Holy Ghost is not 
to beexeluded. Later, the Eastern and the Latin 


* The passage of Theodoret (opp. iv., 718) runs: “Idcov dé 
TO IIvetua ei piv O¢ duodvic nal éx Iarpo¢ éxropeviuevov edn, 
cvvopohoynoomev Kai wc eboeBH dekdueda THY dwvyv’ et dd wc && 
Yiod 7 Ot Yiow tHv braeéw eyov, d¢ BAdodnuov TodTo Kal 5 
dvoceBic aroppipouev, Iltcotevouev ydo 76 Kvolm dAéyovté 7d 
IIvetua, 6 éx tod Tarpdc éxrogeverar, Compare Sylvester as 
above, p. 34, 85. The eighth Article of Belief+ I believe 
in the Holy Ghost. From the exposition of the Creed by 
John Pearson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. Translated 
into German by order of the Anglo-Continental Society. 
Wiesbaden, 1875, p. 39. 
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representation of the doctrine of the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost are like two streams, always 
more widely divergent, each from the other. 
Ascend we higher, we come to the one stream 
from which both have issued. The first intima- 
tion of a divergency is found, as‘has been said, 
in St. Maximus. That the two parts have always 
departed more widely from each other has its 
ground in this, that heterogeneous interests have 
intermingled, and that the opposition has been 
designedly exasperated. But with a certain theo- 
logical liberality, an understanding is even now 
possible. When I speak of theological liberality, 
I mean thereby that we do not bind ourselves 
slavishly to technical theological expressions, and 
that we may not force the one upon the other, 
his mode of expression. 

Professor Ossinin has disputed my distinction 
between éxmropeveoda and procedere. Not incor- 
rectly; I should not have said, the Latins, but 
some, the more penetrating Latins, would have 
procedere taken in asomewhat other signification 
than ékmopeteodat. 

In the representation of this doctrine, where 
we stand over against the divine infinitude, we 
can all, as it were, only stammer, or take uncer- 
tain steps. ‘To all expressions taken from finite 
things we must always add; but the expression 
must be understood Seomper@s, in a manner wor- 
thy of God. Entirely adequate expressions we 
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certainly have not. Even the generally accepted 
expression 6joovcto0g has indeed confessedly at 
first called forth many misunderstandings and 
scruples. We may not therefore deal too sharp- 
ly with words. 

When Maximus and John of Damascus reject 
the expression, the Holy Ghost goes forth from 
the Son, they will make it prominent that the 
Holy Ghost is not so out of the Son, as he is out 
of the Father. Those before them had, without 
hesitation, used the expression ; in the seventh 
century, it became offensive in the East, because 
they feared the thought might glide in, the Holy 
Ghost is wholly even so out of the Son as out of 
the Father, a thought which would have upset the 
fundamental view that the Father is the épy7) ca 
THyh THs YedTHTo¢, afundamental view which was 
sharply emphasized in the Kast, whilst in the 
West more value was attached to the bringing 
into expression the relation to each other of the 
three divine persons. 

In the expressions of the Greek fathers,’ put 
together by me, reference is clearly had to an in- 
ner relation of essence between the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Later, the Orientals have not held 
fast to this point, and have especially emphasized 
two others: first, that the relation between the 
Father and the Holy Ghost is a proper one, dif- 
ferent from the relation between the Father and 
the Son; secondly, that arelation between the Son 
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and the Holy Ghost exists in relation to the tem- 
poral mission. To this relation, referring to the 
temporal mission, they have applied all utteran- 
ces of the fathers concerning the relation in es- 
sence between the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
Professor Overbeck has directed my attention to 
the fact that a convention held in Constantinople 
has expressly declared against the Florence Coun- 
cil, that a co-operation of the Son is to be assum- 
ed only .in the temporal mission, 7téwy¢ of the 
Holy Ghost. I believe even the Oriental theo- 
logians will grant that that is not the doctrine of 
the fathers, but a later one-sided development of 
doctrine. | 
Ossinin.—Herr von Doéllinger is wholly in the 
right, when he says there was a time when it 
was sought to sharpen, as much as possible, the 
differences, to deepen, as much as possible, the 
gulf. But we advance to the question in an en- 
tirely different spirit; we desire sincerely an un- 
- derstanding, and rejoice over every step which 
brings us nearer together. ; 
We Orientals have yesterday deliberated 
among ourselves on the Confession of Faith hand- 
ed to us by Déllinger. But it is difficult, in a 
short time, to master the rich material. The 
matter is also aggravated to us in this way, that 
in isolated propositions of the Confession of Faith, 
it is not specified where and in what connection 
they are found in the Church fathers concerned, 
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But we need for the interpretation of a passage 
_of a Church father not merely the verbal pur- 
port ; a thorough Exegesis has also to observe the 
following rules: 1. With less clear passages, 
clearer passages of the same Church father are to 
_be considered; 2. The connection is to be ob- 
served in which a passage occurs; 8. Also the 
special aim which a Church father had in view, in 
-the composition of the writing concerned, is to be 
considered. One must further carefully avoid 
interpreting his own thoughts into a passage, and 
when one will explain the doctrine of the fathers, 
he should not content himself with single pas- 
sages of individual writers. 

Herr von Dollinger cites particularly Athana- 
sius, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil and Cyril of Alex- 
andria. We must arrange the Greek fathers, 
who treat the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, in 
three groups. The first. group comprises Atha- 
nasius, Basil, and the two Gregories, who wrote 
after the termination of the, Arian controversy 
against the Pneumatomachi. — Cyril, who, as re- 
presentative of the Alexandrian school, attacked 
the Nestorianism which, after the second Gene- 
ral Council, had proceeded from the school of 
Antioch, forms the centre of the second group. 
To the third group belong Maximus, and John of 
Damascus, who closes up the theological develop- 
ment. 


Even after the Council of Nicsa, Arianism 
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must yet be combatted. This was done by 
Athanasius and the three Cappadocians. But 
they likewise contended against the Pneumatoma- 
chi, who attacked the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, as the Arians did the Divinity of the 
Son, and who maintained an essential difference ~ 
between the Son and the Holy Ghost ; and after 

the unity in Being of the Logos and of the Father 
was established, the unity in Being of the second 
and of the third Divine Person was impugned 
(of the Father there is there no question). Against 
this heresy, the orthodox fathers made current 
the position that a unity in Being of the second 
and of the third Personis to be assumed ; to the 
Holy Ghost, the Homoousia with the Son is to be 
as much ascribed as the Homoousia of the Son 
with the Father is established. St. Athanasius 
devotes specially a letter to Serapion on the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost. But in accordance with 
his principal aim, he explains chiefly the Church 
dogma of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and 
speaks but little of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost. However, he often mentions the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from the Father, but 
speaks, so far as I know, not once of a Procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son. So, for exam- 
ple, he says in the first Epistle to Serapion «_ “‘ If 
they (those who blaspheme the Holy Ghost) 
thought rightly of the Logos, then they would also 
think in a right manner of the Spirit, who goes 
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forth from the Father, and as proper to the Son, 
is given by Him (the Son) to the disciples and to 
all who believe on Him.”* Similarly in the third 
Epistle to Serapion: “ The Holy Ghost is of God, 
and so isnamed. But now if the Son is not a 
creature, because He is of God, and not out of 
nothing, it follows necessarily that the Holy 
Ghost also is not a creature; for we confess that 
He also is of God.” 

The writings which Athanasius, Basil, and the 
two Gregories devote to the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, contain generally not a few expressions 
which, taken in and by themselves, apparently 
confirm the opinion that the Holy Ghost has re- 
ceived His existence from the Son. So, for ex- 
ample, when Athanasius says in the first Epistle 
to Serapion: “If on account of the Unity of the 
Logos with the Father, they (the heretics) will not 
name the Son a creature, wherefore then do they 
name the Holy Ghost a creature, when the Holy 
Ghost has the same unity with the Son as the 
Son with the Father? The same relation of 
propriety ‘dv677s, which we have found in the 
Son to the Father, we find also in the Spirit 
to the Son. ‘The same relation which exists 
between the Son and the Father finds place 
also between the Spirit and the Son. As the 
Son says: ‘ All which the Father hath is Mine,’ 


* Kd. Migne, 26, 533 ; see Sylvester, as above, p. 39. 
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so we find all this also through the Son in the 
Spirit.” | 
These and like expressions can certainly be 
easily explained in the sense of the /ilzoque : if 
the Spirit stands in the same relation to the Son 
as the Son to the Father, it seems to be the simple 
conclusion to draw from thence, that the Holy 
Spirit receives Being in the same manner from the 
Son, as the Son from the Father. But when we, in 
place of drawing arbitrary conclusions, at first fix 
our eye upon the question, wherefore the fathers 
of the fourth century so often make prominent 
the unity of the Holy Spirit with the Son, we see 
as follows: while the representatives of Church 
Orthodoxy are defending the doctrine of the Di- 
vinity of the Holy Spirit against the heretics of 
the time, they must naturally speak more of the 
unity of the Spirit with the Son than of the 
unity of the Spirit with the Father. The here- 
tics of the fourth century followed in their erro- 
neous doctrines the order in which the three di- 
vine Persons are always named: they sought first 
to prove that there is no unity in being hein | 
the Father and the Son; then they. maintained 
that the Son and the Holy Spirit are different in 
essence. To these errors the fathers opposed the 
- corresponding truths, and since they would combat 
the false doctrine of the subordinate, not co-essen-_ 
tial position of the Holy Ghost with respect to the 
Son, they must make specially prominent the 
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thought that the Holy Spirit and the Son were 
inseparable, and in their divine Being one. 

So much upon the doctrine of the first group 
of Greek fathers; upon the two other groups, I 
reserve to myself the right to speak later. 
Bishop Leeinkens.—N ot merely the even trem- 

bling position depicted by Dollinger, in which 
we find ourselves in the face of one hundred and 
eighty million Christians, who are ruled, under 
the authority of a supreme head endowed with 
. pretended divine prerogatives, by nine thousand — 

Jesuits with corpse-like obedience—not only my 
heart, which beats for the unity of all those who, 
in the one Mediator between God and men, seek 
and hope their justification and their salvation, | 
but also the position which I have as Bishop of 
the Old Catholics of the German Empire, obliges 
me to direct towards this union effort the greatest 
interest. But even my office also puts to my 
conscience the entreaty, my highly honored gen- 
tlemen, that you should consider that I can as- 
sent only to an understanding on the dogma of 
the Holy Ghost which I, in harmony with the 
committee of the Synod, can lay before the Synod 
with a prospect of acceptance. But now it is 
impossible for me to make a motion for a union 
of the churches on the ground of agreement with 
a mere theological school opinion. 

The union can be concluded only upon the 
principle of the dogma, that is, of the eternal 
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truth and love generally acknowledged in the uni- 
versal Church. Upon the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, there is now no other dogma than the posi- 
tion in the Niceeno-Constantinopolitan Confession 
of Faith: 76 (Iveta) én tov Matpdg exrropevdpevor. 
In the Western Church the addition Milioque (éx 
Tov Yiov) has been made in an unlawful manner 
by imperial command. We have now acknow- 
ledged this unlawfulness, and thereby the addi- 
tion is removed as dogma, and the strife ought 
to be atan end. But the Eastern Church also 
has not refrained from itself making an addition, 
which only represents a theological conception, 
but is treated by it as a dogma. They have, 
namely, interpolated wévov and say éxmopeberar ex 
pdvov Tov Ilatpds. Certainly we can still accept 
this theologically, on account of the explanatory 
addition: @¢ é« mys Kat dpyits THs YedtnTos ; but 
this explanation enlarging the sense of the dog- 
ma, as the creed expresses it, could itself again 
only become a dogma by the determination of 
an cecumenical council. But now thus far there 
is between us a difference not only in expression, 
but also in the substance. Do you believe, then, 
gentlemen, that, at an cecumenical council, in 
case such a one could now take place, as a repre- 
sentation of the whole Church, you, with your 
eighty millions over against the two hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and sixty million 
Christians of the West, could obtain in your 
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favor an cecumenical expression? And _be- 
sides, there is wanting to you the Semper. 
Yet your as well as our conception remains pro- 
visionally only a theological school opinion, 
which can not be, like a dogma, a ground of se- 
paration; but an agreement and adjustment is 
very desirable, and I heartily strive for it with 
you. i 

Janyschew.—I_ grant, I have not for years 
specially studied the question which now engages 
us; the Old Catholic movement has first occa- 
sioned my closer study of it. The result of this 
study I might comprise in the following four 
propositions : 

1. The Godhead, the divine attributes, the 
divine Being, are the same in all three di- 
vine Persons. In this point of view, any 

separation whatsoever between the Father 
and the Holy Ghost can as little be assert- 
ed as a separation between the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. In that we are all one. 

2. The special propriety of the first Person is 
this, that He alone is the t7y%, ditia, or 
apxyn, as well of the Son.as of the Holy 
Ghost, and that Himself is dvapyos. In 
this sense the two other Persons are the 
production of the first, the Son through the 
birth, the Holy Ghost through the proces- 
sion. 

3. The special propriety of the second Person 
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is, that He is the Son, the Only Begotten, the 
Logos, who is eternally with God, and is 
sent, as also the Holy Ghost, into the world. 
4. The special propriety of the third Person, 
the Holy Ghost, is, that He, according to 
His existence, goes forth from the Father, 
according to His operation or manifestation 
—be it in eternity, be it in time—not only 
from the Father, but also from the Son. 
Herr von Dollinger has spoken of two streams 
in the Greek fathers in reference to the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. The second of these 
streams, the view that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
also from the Son, issues, not as a doctrine al- 
ways maintained, from the tradition in the old 
patristic literature of the Greek Church; for, 
for this view only single passages in some Church 
fathers can be adduced, and even these passages 
relate not to the existence or the origin of the 
Being of the Holy Ghost, but to His manifesta- 
tion, to. His streaming forth, to His operation 
from the Son. The view that this eradiation 
refers to the immanent eternal life of the God- 
head can, with consideration of the utterances, 
for example, of Gregory of Nyssa and of John 
of Damascus, be tolerated without hesitation as 
theological opinion in the Church. In this doc- 
trine lies, as appears to me, the chief difference 
between us and the Old Catholic theologians ; and 
if I rightly understand the question, I see no 
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ground wherefore the just mentioned theological 
opinion should be condemned as such by the 
Oriental Church. This I may be permitted to 
express here openly as my personal conviction. 

Damatlas.—Y ou will permit me to communi- 
cate, with the greatest possible completeness and 
brevity, my opinion on the present state of the 
difference with regard to the é«mdépevotg of the 
Holy Spirit, and upon the only way to an under- 
standing thereupon. 

As is proved from an accurate examination of 
the different moments of the controversy upon 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit in the Old 
Church, the mutual relation of the Orientals and 
the Westerns is this: whilst the Orientals lim- 
ited themselves to receive that only as dogma 
which was spoken by the mouth of the Lord, and 
taken up by the ceecumenical synods as weighty 
dogmatic truth in the Creed; by the Oceidentals, 
a private opinion which arose in the Romish 
Church, and was neither.spoken by the mouth of 
the Lord nor of the Apostles, nor even declared by 
~ a truly General Council as part of the Christian 
faith—which faith, according to the, word of the 
Apostle Peter,* has been once for all delivered 
unto the saints—was incorporated in the Creed as 
dogma. z 

You will allow me to call the /ilioque a pri- 
vate opinion of a local church, because, as is 


_* Sic. See Epistle of Jude, verse 1. Note by translator, 
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well known, a theological proposition can only 
then acquire the character of a dogma when it 
(1) is contained in the Holy Scripture, either in 
words, or in the sense which it is the province of 
the cecumenical council to define—that is, condztio 
prima sine qua non of the establishment of a 
dogma. The office of the Church is not to re- 
ceive and communicate a new revelation of Chris- 
tian truths, but to hold fast and to declare the re- 
velation once given by our Saviour. And there- 
with even the Roman Church THEORETICALLY 
agrees, when it says: “ Cwjus (ecclesiw) est gudt- 
care de vero sensu et interpretatione scripturarum 
sacrarum.”’ It was accordingly incumbent’on 
the Roman Church, first to show that the opinion 
of the eternal éxmépevore of the Spirit from the 
Son stands, in the Holy Scripture, either ver- 
bally or according to the public sense of the 
Church, and this proof it yet fails to give. A 
theological proposition can only then acquire 
the character of a dogma when (2) this proposition 
has been proclaimed by the decree of a truly 
cecumenical council as theoretical truth of the 
Christian religion; and even that fails, as you 
will also acknowledge in the Felzogue, wholly and 
perfectly. 

But since these two fountains of dogmas say 
nothing thereupon, it was wholly insufficient, when 
the Roman Church produced, in fragments, de- 
taehed testimonies of Church fathers, which can 
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be accurately explained and understood only 
from the connection of the whole, and from au- 
thentic church doctrine, because, without doubt, 
the great general agreement of the Church 
fathers with the word of the Lord and the Creed 
of the Gicumenical Church is more than sufficient 
also to explain, according to the general faith and 
the definite dogma of the Church, some expres- 
sions apparently deviating therefrom. You know 
that Theodoret asked St. Cyril, of Alexandria, to 
define in what sense he named the Hvévua idsov 
Tov Yiov, and that he added, if Cyril named the 
Holy Spirit duoctotoy idtoy tod Yiov, he would ex- 
press himself in an orthodox manner, but if as 
& Yiov tiv trapsv eyov, then BAacdnuet. Now, 
thereupon, St. Cyril answers, he confesses, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord, that the Spirit 
éxtropevetae from the Father, but is not dAAdtpiov 
tov Yiov (as Nestorius maintained) xara tov tijc 
dvotas (not, therefore, ti¢ dnd pgews) Adyor. 

This and many other ancient testimonies indi- 
cate with entire accuracy the view generally pre- 
vailing in the ancient Church, according to which 
there was never in the é«7ndpevorg of the Holy 
Spirit a co-operation ascribed to the Son, and that 
certainly can not be done, since the Lord excludes 
Himself therefrom by His own declaration, when | 
He says: drav dé 2A9y 6 mapaKdAntos, bv dy réurpo 
bpiv Tapa tov Ilatpds (se, AaBwr), TO Treva Tis 


dAndvetac, 6 mapa Tov Ilatpdg éxropevera, This last 
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is clearly an explanation wherefore the Lord must 
receive the Holy Ghost from the Father, because 
the Father is the aitéa of the Spirit, and because 
He belongs only to Him as such, belongs in a 
manner, in which He certainly does not belong to 
the Son. : 

_ Consequently, to convince us of the dogmatic 
correctness of this theologumenon would only then 
be possible, when it should be possible, clearly to 
prove this genépevdrs from the Son, and the co-ope- 
ration of the Son in the existence of the Holy 
Spirit; 1, from the Holy Scripture, and, 2, 
from the determination of an cecumenical coun- 
ceil, or, at least, from the consent of the Church 
fathers before the schism, and that is, I repeat, - 
wherein the Roman Church remains our debtor, 
as well it may, because this proof is no easy task. 

But, in conclusion, I must yet add something 
very important.’ I have spoken namely on the 
Lilioque as on a theologumenon, whilst I viewed 
it from the standpoint of an undivided Catholic 
Church, and according to the way and manner in 
which the Church distinguished dogmas from 
theologumena. ‘To this time, the Occidentals 
have the /%lioque yet in the Greed, although 
they confess that it has come in as dogma in an 
unlawful manner, and, so to.speak, in a not Old 
Catholic way ; consequently, the necessary pre- 
sumptions of a further examination and discus- | 
sion are wanting, if you donot remove in accord- 
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ance with your decision the /%liogue from the 
Creed. Only then, if you view it as theologume- 
non, can it be freely examined in the way before 
indicated, and its true inner character be shown 
as well from Holy Scripture as from the consent 
of the Church fathers. We pray, therefore, God 
our Lord, who has brought you to the true dis- 
cernment that the /ilioque has not been intro- 
duced into the Creed in the lawful and regular 
way, that He will enlighten us all by His 
Spirit, upon all further necessary means and steps 
by which the pecdrowyor tod dpaypod Avdjcerae and 
we all may glory that we have as our only light 
and our only leader in matters of faith no other 
than the Holy Scripture, as it has been understood 
by the cecumenical councils and by the consent 
of the holy fathers. May that be! 
Détlinger.—In essential points, we have come 
yet nearer to.one another, and the hope of an un- 
derstanding has increased. We cansay, in regard 
to three quarters, we are one. In order to reach 
a full understanding upon what is yet debatable, 
discussions for that purpose are apt, in a great as- 
semblage, to be less appropriate than the forma- 
tion of a committee of two or three Orientals, 
Anglicans and Germans, whose charge it should 
be to formulate and present to the Assembly pro- 
positions which express our common conviction. 
Ehossis.—My study of the Church fathers 
and of the history of dogma, in-reference to the 
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doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, and 
of the relation of the Son to the same, has led me to 
the following results. The Church fathers know 
only one apyf or mnyq or cutéa of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, the Father. According to some 
Church fathers, 70 IIvedua 1d dytov éxmopeverat 
éx Ilatpos dv’ Yiov, or mpderaty ex Ilatpog kar Ov’ Yiod 
TPOELOLY OF TEPNVEY, EKAGPTEL, PAVEPOVTAL, TPOKOTTEL, 
méumetat, yxoonyeita. The éxropetecSat expresses 
more the principle, the origin, the fountain of the 
Being, the mpotévac more the eternal or also tem- 
poral activity. The Latin procedere does not en- 
tirely correspond to the Greek éropetecdat, 
which, on account of the preposition é«, signifies 
rather the origin, the fountain of the Being. 
The Greek tpotévat corresponds better to the 
Latin procedere, which signifies rather the activi- 
ty. Only the principatiter procedere in Augus- 
tine corresponds wholly to the Greek éxmopebveadat. 
When therefore the Church fathers say: 76 Hvevpa 
TO dytov éxropeterat ek Ilatpog 02 Yiov, or mpderory 
‘é« Iatpds 62 Yiov, we must so understand this, in 
accordance with their doctrine of one fountain or 
cause in the Godhead, that the Holy Spirit has 
the principle or the cause of His existence*in the 
Father, but that in the activity of the Spirit, as 
well in the eternal as in the temporal, the Son 
also takes part. 

In conclusion, the motion of Déllinger for the 
formation of a committee was accepted. 


SIXTH CONFERENCE. 
Fray, August 18, Afternoon. 


Arrerr some parley, Liddon, Meyrick, and Nevin 

- were chosen members of the committee whose 
formation had been determined in the forenoon. 
The Bishop of Gibraltar.—In the drafts of a 
formula, which is to express our belief on this very 
mysterious point, we should keep ourselves with 
the greatest possible exactness to the words of 
Holy Seripture. After the controversies which 
have divided Christendom on this question, it is 
perhaps not possible to confine ourselves entirely 
to biblical expressions. But we can find no better 
rule than that which an English martyr lays 
down when, w riting of pr ee eae he says as 
follows: “ i these matters, [am so ae ful that I 
dare not speak further, yea, almost none other- 
wise than the very text doth, as it were, lead me 
by the hand.” Had Christians kept themselves 
to a rule like this ; had they been content to leave 
that undefined which is not defined in Holy 
Scripture ; had they restrained themselves from 
speculations upon that which is beyond the com- 
pass of our faculties, the Church of Christ would 
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_ then have remained secure from the divisions of 
the healing of which we now almost despair. It 
is said, and said with a certain correctness, that 
the discussion of this subject has again enkindled 
an already extinguished controversy, and that we, 
if our movement is to win sympathy in Germany 
and in England, and to attract wider circles, must 
turn our attention to subjects which have a liy- 
ing interest, which appeal immediately to the 
heart, and stir the religious life of Christian peo- 
ple. The controversy on the /2coque has indeed 
yet so much life, interest, and reality, that it forms 
a wall of separation between the Eastern and the 
Western Church. But if our cause is to have 
good success, the subjects which are brought into 
discussion in an assembly like this should, as it 
appears to me, present themselves on the level 
of modern views and interests, and stand in an 
inward connection with the actual needs of the 
Christian world. ; 
Dotlinger.—The formula, on which the mem- 
bers of the committee are united, we could name, 
“ Articles of Agreement.” We are obliged to 
accept that which is most agreeable to the Ori- _ 
entals, but is not contrary to our convictions. — 
After my discourses with the Orientals, I esteem 
an actual, not merely apparent, understanding pos- 
sible. The Orientals hold it allowable to teach 
an eternal relation between the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. With regard to the expression, we may, 
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I think, be liberal—in verbis simus faciles— 
when we do not deny our conviction in the sub: 
stance. 

Let us see then how far we can go with our 
concessions. Shall we lay for our foundation 
therein Liddon’s scheme ? 

Liddon recites again his scheme,* and adds 
some explanations. 

-MacColl.—In the remarks of the Bishop of 
Gibraltar there is much truth, but they do not 
contain the whole truth. Without doubt, it 
would be much better if we could express our 
theological definitions in “the very language of 
Holy Scripture. The time when this could be 
done was the ideal state of the Christian family. 
But, alas! we find ourselves no longer in Para- 
dise. The ban of sin and imperfection presses 
heavily upon us, and discord reigns where har- 
mony should rule. The Church would willingly 
have expressed her faith in.the shortest and sim- 
plest utterance had she not been assaulted by 
heresy. Of the duootvotog of the Nicene Council, 
it can be truly said it has Arius for its father. 
For the Arians accepted all biblical expressions 
which relate to the Son, and gave them a hereti- 
cal interpretation ; so the Church was compelled, 
in self-defence, to protect the Christian faith by a 
definition which cut off every outlet for Arian 
sophistry. 


* See above, p. 41. 
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I can not also unconditionally grant that the 
question of the Procession of the Holy Ghost is 
an extinguished controversy and has no practi- 
cal significance. I esteem it one of the most 
practical questions of the present. What is the 
great hindrance of the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ at home and in heathen lands? Is it 
not the strife among Christians themselves? In- 
telligent heathen have said to Christian mission- 
aries, they should first have agreed among them- 
selves what Christianity is, before they came 
over sea and land to spread their faith. And in 
regard tothe “spirit of the time,’ we must try 
this spirit whether it be of God. The spirit of 
the time is something very changeable, and there- 
fore also the posture which Christians are to as- 
sume with respect to it must be different at dif- 
ferent times. 

While I support Dr. Liddon’s proposition, I 
take the liberty to make clear, by some words, 
what I hold to be the pith of the question. We 
have granted to the Orientals that the addition 
of the /ilioque to the Confession of Faith was not 
justifiable on churchly principles. We also agree 
with them that the Father alone is the 77y7 
SedrnTos¢, the fountain of Deity, and that there is 
only one épx7 in the Godhead. As it seems, we 
are now also agreed that a procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son beside and before the 
temporal mission is to be accepted. .It is very 
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difficult, on so mysterious a subject, to speak in 
intelligible words; but I will attempt it, yet — 
naturally with the restriction that my expressions 
must be understood in a strictly theological 
sense. 

‘The Father is the unoriginated, unconditioned 
Fountain of the Godhead. From Him, and from 
Him alone, as the unconditioned dpy7, the two 
other persons of the Trinity go forth. He begets 
the Son and imparts to Him the whole being of 
the Godhead, with the single exception of the 
personal attributes of the Father. He breathes 
forth the Holy Spirit, and imparts to Him—after 
the Son, in order, but not in time—the fulness 
of the Godhead, with the single exception of the 
personal attributes of the Father and of the Son. 
We can therefore say, the Holy Ghost receives 
from the Father the being of the Father. But 
since the Divine Being, which is one and in- 
divisible in the three persons, was imparted, in 
order, not in time, to the Son before it was im- 
parted to the Holy Ghost, it is allowable to say, 
the Holy Ghost proceeds eternally from the 
Father and from the Son; because He proceeds 
from the. Father as the unconditioned and un- 
originated Fountain of the Trinity, but also from 
the Son, because He proceeds from the Being, 
which is one and indivisible in the three persons 
of the Trinity, but which is in the Father as the 

Fountain of the Godhead, and which the Holy 
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Ghost, according to the order, receives from the 
_ Father through the Son. . 

Brooke.—Permit a layman to remark that I 
have expected in vain the production of a bibli- 
cal proof for the expression “through the Son.” 
The expression “ co-essential” is also not found 
in the bible, but it is capable of being easily 
proved by Bible passages. So far as the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit is concerned, one should 
limit himself to what the New Testament says 
concerning His temporal mission—namely, that 
He goes forth from the Father. 

Déollinger.—The Greek as well as the Latin 
fathers base their doctrine upon biblical proofs, 
and we need dogmatic elucidations which can not 
be given in the words of Holy Scripture. Should 
we propose to the Orientals to look away from 
the Church fathers and the councils, they would 
not treat with us. 

Lvddon.—If the gentleman who has spoken be- 
fore me will read Bishop Pearson’s work upon the 
Creed, he will find that our statement of the dog- 
ma is derived by necessary deductions from pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture. 

ais —We should accept the Niceeno-Constan- 
tinopolitan Confession of Faith without the /7%z- 
ogue as the basis of intercommunion. In the con- 
version of Mr. Ffoulkes, that form has certainly 
been recognized by the English Church as allow- 
able. I assent to Liddon’s propositions, but find 
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in them a little ambiguity which could. be re- 
moved in this way, by saying at the conclusion 
of the first proposition, “proeeeds essentially 
from the Son.” I have even against the pdévov of 
the Confessio orthodcxa nothing to allege, but 
would nevertheless—I am personally a decided 
Filioquist—see our Western form of doctrine 
somewhat more strongly secured. 

Meyrick.—\ move to change Liddon’s proposi- 
tions thus: 

“We believe and confess that the Holy Ghost 
issues (éxmopevera) eternally from the Father 
alone, who is the Fountain of Deity, and that he 
proceeds (procedit) eternally from the Father 
through the Son.” 

“We acknowledge that the original form of the 
Niceeno-Constantinopolitan Creed ought never 
to have been altered, and while we retain in that 
- Oreed the formula that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, subject to a future 
decision made by sufficient authority, we declare 
that we do not believe in two principles of Deity, 
but that we hold the doctrine of Monarchia.” 

Newn.—I must yet be allowed to ask the 
question, What Iam to understand by a “truly 
cecumenical council,’ and by a “competent au- 
thority” ? Merely by the first a happy family of 
Greeks and Latins, Vaticanists and Methodists ? 
Or does any one also believe in the remotest pos- 
sibility that ever in the future a truly ceecumeni- 
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cal council can come together? And is a “suf- 
ficient authority” merely such as that which has 
interpolated the Liliogue? Then I do not see 
why the General Convention of the American 
Church should not be competent to remove it 
again. 

Liddon.—By a truly cecumenical council, I 
understand a council freely deliberating, in which 
the whole Episcopate of the Church, as represen- 
tative of its consciousness of belief, takes part, 
or which is afterward acknowledged by this col- 
lective Episcopate. A council can be a General 
Council without being cecumenical. The Coun- 
cil of Trent was a General Council; but it spoke 
only in the name of a part of Catholic Christen- 
dom, and was therefore not cecumenical. Since 
the Reformation, the portions of the Western 
Church which have been separated from the 
Romish See, have always appealed to a free 
cecumenical council. Such a council is the 
highest authority which Christ has left upon 
earth, and surely its sanction is requisite to re- 
move the /lioque from the Western Confession 
of Faith. We all know that the /2dzoque has been 
interpolated in an irregular way. But we also 
believe that it expresses a revealed truth in re- 
gard to the Divine Being, which may be derived 
by a necessary deduction from Holy Scripture, 
and is sufficiently attested by tradition from the 
oldest time to this. Now, after the expression of 
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this truth has once been united, many centuries 
since, with the Nicseno-Constantinopolitan Con- 
fession of Faith, its removal would be a stumbling- 
block for believing souls in Western Christen- 
dom, and perhaps have worse consequences. The 
question is not simply of the correction of a 
churchly irregularity. The removal of the /%:- 
oqgue from the Confession of Faith would call 
forth, in wider circles, the impression that God 
had not actually revealed a relation of the Son to 
the eternal procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father. It is much easier to produce such 
‘‘harm’’—to use this expression—than to retrieve 
it. Laciles descensus, but the return is perilous. 
I do not, in fact, believe that the General Conven- 
tion of the Aerio Church would be compe- 
tent to remove the /%dioqgue from the Confession 
of Faith, and hope that it will not do so. 

An cecumenical council, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the Gitta, may be esteemed im- 
probable; but we live in a century of surprises, 
and he who believes that God guides His Church 
none the less in its divided state will not believe 
that Vaticanism, or errors of the opposite char- 
acter, will always hold captive so many sincere 
and God-loving souls as now. In any case, I ur- - 
gently warn against a precipitate step, which 

might confuse or shake tlle belief of many in 
he revealed truths concerning the Divine Being. 

Dillinger.—The creel of the declaration 
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of Liddon, in which the acceptance of two prin-— 
ciples is rejected, will scarcely satisfy the Orien- 
tals. Such a declaration has repeatedly also, in 
earher union negotiations, been offered by the 
Latins, but has not been accepted by the Greeks 
as sufficient. Turrecremata even offered them a 
solemn condemnation of the doctrine of two 
principles. 

Meyrick—The Archbishop of Syra has also 
declared such a definition insufficient. 

ITowson.—I fear Liddon’s propositions will 
give occasion to new controversies, and recom- 
mend therefore my shorter scheme.* The fear 
that the removal of the /“%dzoque might endan- 
ger belief in the Trinity, I do not share. In the 
American Church, the removal of the clause is 
desired by very many ; so much I know, fifty-six 
Dioceses have instructed their delegates to vote 
for the restitution of the original form. I do 
not see how one can vindicate for the /ilioque 
a quasi-cecumenical character. So much I know, 
a National Council has decreed the addition of 
the word, one infallible Pope has disapproved © 
it, and another has allowed it. The possibility 
of a truly cecumenical council is naturally not 
- to be entertained. 

Lord Plunket.—I think our conferences have | 
in view the reunion ‘of Christendom, not mere- 
ly the reunion of the churches. Liddon’s pro- 


* See above, p. 60. 
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posal seems to me not unhazardous; it is calcu- 
lated to increase the number of dogmas, and 
therefore not calculated to further our end. I 
would deem the simple removal of the ae 
better suited to the end. 

Schaff. —It is a bold undertaking to wish to 
settle in a few hours the strife of a thousand 
years, which to-day yet parts the two greatest 
Church communities into two hostile camps. 
While every step is of great value which leads 
us nearer to a Christian union in truth and 
love, and already much is won, when, as here, 
members of different churches and from oppo-- 
site directions come together here, in the spirit 
of peace, without hierarchical or sectarian side- 
and-after thoughts, and come to an _ under- 
standing on the bounds of union and disunion, 
of the wnitas im necessarvis and the libertas im 
dubus. Although I do not belong to the narrow- 
er circle of this Episcopal, cocumenical, miniature 
council, I have nevertheless a deep interest in 
it, and wish with all my heart success to its 
efforts for union. The great and beautiful idea 
of the Christian and churchly union struggles 
always more for realization and actualness, as a 
free Christian confederation, and as official 
church confederation, and these different efforts 
do not exclude each other, but are mutually com- 
plementary, and all strive at last toward the same 
end. Your Conference plants itself upon the 
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venerable basis of the old undivided cecumenical 
Church. You have with right gone back from 
the later divisions to the common stem. But 
there also one can not abide. You must ascend 
from stem to root, from stream to fountain, from 
enlightenment to inspiration, from the fathers to 
the grandfathers, from the Reformers and Church 
fathers to the Apostles, and to Christ Himself, 
and in this common centre of all believers, all 
union movements will at last meet and be in 
accord. 


‘¢ The thirsty soul comes in ways that are tried 
Through the ground of tradition at the source to abide,’’* 


Every progress in Church history is comdition- 
ed by a deepening in the normative beginning 
and a regeneration in the living water of the 
Gospel. But nothing which history has produced 
of true and beautiful in East or West, in 
antiquity, the middle age, and in the new time, 
can be lost, but remains a constituent of the life 
experience and of the imperishable riches of 
Christianity. 

The “logue controversy has fcr Western 
Christianity little interest, but isa life question 
for the Orientals, and therefore in this Confer- 
ence has been awakened again from the grave. 
It has three sides, an exegetical, a historical, and 
a dogmatic. 

*« His kommt der durst’ge Geist auf Wegen der Erfahrung 

Durch Ueberlieferungsgrund zum Quell der Offenbarung.” 
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1. The exegetical question, to which‘one should 
first go back, revolves about the interpretation 
of some passages in the farewell discourses of 
Jesus. According to this highest authority,“ the 
Holy Spirit goes out from the Father” (John 
15, 26), and “is sent from the Father and from 
the Son ” (John 14, 26; 15, 26. Compare 16, 7). 
This Scriptural truth, in its simple verbal sense, is 
sufficient as a proposition of faith and as a basis 
of Church communion. And that should be, 
before all, acknowledged. The “going forth” 
(which the Lord represents by é«7ropeverar) refers 
probably to the Trinity of Being, therefore to 
an eternal inner process in the Godhead, corre- 
sponding to the eternal generation of the Son ; 
the “ Mission,” of which the Lord speaks, as of 
something future, and which He makes depen- 
dent on His going home to the Father, belongs 
_in any case to the Trinity of Manifestation, and 
began first with the Pentecost. Yet some newer 
exegetists refer the going forth to the historical 
economy of salvation, which John has chiefly 
in view, and to which therefore the chief practi- 
cal importance is to be attached. ‘The closer in- 
vestigation is the business of scientific exegesis 
and theological speculation, and this must be left 
free. : 

Neither the “ only” of the Greek Church, nor 
the “and from the Son” of the Latin Church, 
_ therefore, is in accordance with Scripture, so far 
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as the gowng forth of the Spirit comes into view 
(for both are agreed upon the double mission). The 
one, as the other, is a human addition, which may 
not be a constituent portion of the Dogma. The 
Church has no right, in its symbols of faith, to 
go beyond the contents of Holy Scripture. The 
Creed should be no system of dogmatics, but 
should merely put together the contents of re- 
velation in the greatest possible clearness and 
popularity of form, and limit itself to that which 
is the substance of the faith. 

2. The question of history and chur a law 
must be decided unconditionally in favor of the 
Oriental Church. It is a simple fact, attested 
even by Popes like Leo IIL, that the 272loque 
is a much later and unjustifiable addition of the 
Latin Church to the Nicseno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, which should never have been changed, 
at all events without assent of the Oriental 
Church, the proper author of this Creed (for at 
the second Cicumenical Council of 881, which 
gave to the Nicene Creed its present form, the 
West was not at all represented). It would, 
therefore, be a simple act of historical justice to 
cast out the /vlioque from the Creed, and to use 
this in its original state. It is always suspicious 
and dangerous to change any thing in public 
documents of belief, as even the history of the 
Augsburgh Confession attests; the alteration and 
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amelioration of which, although conducted by 
the author himself, have only produced confusion. 

3. The dogmatic or metaphysical question 
upon the Procession of the Holy Spirit loses 
itself in the inscrutable territory of the inner- 
trinitarian process of the eternal Godhead. Two 
tropes of doctrine have formed themselves in the 
course of time. The Greek Church attaches a 
great importance to the monarchy of the Father 
as the only ground of the Godhead, and makes 
a strong difference between the eternal Procession 
of the Spirit and the temporal Mission of the 
Spirit ; therefore, it teaches the exit from the 
Father alone, and views this exit as the specific 
peculiarity or propriety of the Spirit, with which 
the Son has as little to do as the Spirit with the 
eternal generation of the Son. The Western 
Church since Augustine came in the interest of 
the equality in being of the Son, and through a 
wider grasp of the conception of the processio 
to the doctrine of the double going forth of the 
Spirit, and signified, at the same time, by the 
Filioque, the connection of this doctrine with 
Soteriology, which in the Greek Church was 
never perfectly developed. That (Church) ad- 
heres strongly to the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity, which has a remainder of subordination- 
ism, this (Church) to the Augustinian, which 
perfectly co-ordinates the three persons, and has 
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found in the Athanasian Creed so clear an ex- 
pression. . hed: 

In both directions; one strikes upon speculative 
difficulties, which the finite mind of man can per- 
haps never solve, as little as one can scoop the 
ocean dry with a bucket. For we stand here, 
indeed, before the measureless ocean of the Deity. 
Therefore, we should humbly acknowledge the 
patchwork of our knowledge, and humility and 
love should bring us nearer together. Both 
modes of conception have something true and 
justifiable, and are only in their exclusiveness 
untrue. They have also from time to time ap- 
proached each other, the Eastern by the addition | 
dia Tov Yiod, the Western by the principaliter 
(a Patre) of Augustine. The Processio Spiritus 
a Patre per Lilium is the most acceptable for- 
mula of mediation which the Orientals also can 
agree to, whilst they willnever concede a co-or- 
dinate double procession; for then they must 
give up their whole history. But besides a dif- 
ference of conception will nevertheless remain, 
and this should be left free within the bounds of 
scriptural truth in common acknowledged. 

The union of the future must admit a great 
multiplicity of personal, national, and denomina- 
tional peculiarities. We do not desire an ab- 
sorptive union or dead sameness, but a living 
unity in freedom, and freedom in unity. 7 

We must recognize the infinite fulness of divine 
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truth, and the necessary limitations of human 
conceptions, and learn to esteem and love one 
another on the ground of truth, in despite of 
different conceptions and uses. We need a simple 
and broad basis of union. The times of theologi- 
cal narrow-mindedness and intolerance are over. 
No union without freedom, no truth without 
love. Christ is the solution of all riddles of 
Church history, and the nearer we come to Him, 
so much the nearer are we to one another, and 
so much the nearer advances the goal of union. 

I put into your hands the following proposi- 
tion as the foundation of the consultations : 

We believe and confess in agreement with the 
Sacred Scriptures that the Holy-Spirit “ proceeds 
from the Father” (John 15 : 26), and is “sent by 
the Father and the Son” (John 14:26; 15: 
26; 16: 7), and that this scriptural truth is suffi- 
cient as the substance of a dogma and a basis of 
Church Union. 

Langdon.—We will put the matter trustfully 
into the hands of the committee, and on our 
part we beseech the Holy Spirit graciously to 
extend to them His succor in the negotiations 
concerning His eternal Procession. 


FIRST SESSION OF THE COMMITTEE. 
SATURDAY, August 14, Forenoon. 


Present : Déllinger, Bishop Reinkens, Langen, 
Archbishop Lykurgos, Anastasiadis, Bryennios, 
Janyschew, Ossinin,—Liddon, Meyrick, Nevin 
(Reusch, Kiréeff, and Broade as Secretaries). _ 


Dollinger recites, after he had invoked God’s 
assistance on the work to be begun, first, the 
following propositions drawn up by him: | 

We agree in the following points: 

1. In the acceptance of the creeds and decrees 
of faith of the old undivided Church. 

2. In the acknowledgment, that the addition 
of the /%lioque to the Creed did not ensue in a 
manner agreeable to Church law, and can be also 
annulled by a future truly cecumenical council. 

38. We acknowledge on all sides that represen- 
tation of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, which 
St. John of Damascus has given in his writings, 
as that in which the tradition of the Fathers is 
truly reproduced. 

4. We reject every representation and every 
mode of expression in which in any way the 
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acceptance of two principles or dpyat or citiat in 
the Trinity should be contained. 

5. Since by the word “going forth” (“ aus- 
gehen”), éxropeveodat, that relation of dependence 
or derivation is understood, by virtue of which 
the Spirit is and possesses all that He is and has 
through the communication of being by the 
Father, as well to the second as to the third per- 
son of the Trinity, then it is correct to teach 
with the Confessio orthodowa that the Holy 
Spirit goes forth from the Father alone as the 
fountain and the principle of the whole Godhead. 

6. But because the Divine Logos or Son as the 
co-essential image of the Father is not to be ex- 
cluded from that eternal efficaciousness or activity, 
through which the Holy Spirit has personal exist- 
ence, so the fathers teach, and we with them, that 
it is orthodox to say that the Holy Spirit goes 
forth from the Father through the Son (Cyril), 
and that this expression is dogmatically more 
exact than that of the going forth from both. 

7. They teach likewise, and we with them, that 
between the Son and the Holy Spirit the relation 
of an eternal communication of being exists, and 
signify this relation by such expressions as: The 
Spirit is related to the Son as the Son is related 
to the Father (Cyril) ; the Spirit rests in the Son, 
dvaratvetat; he is eternally emitted from the Son 
(ZxAaprpes) ; he is exhaled from the mouth of the 
Logos, who is the mouth of the Father; the Son 
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is the fountain, from which the Spirit flows forth; 

the Spirit isthe own Spirit of the Son; he is con- 
substantial with the Son (6wootatos). But Homo- 
ousia has place, according to Basil and Cyril, 

only in those persons of ae one is derived 
from the other. 

He reads then the propositions drawn, up by 
Liddon, Howson, Meyrick, Langdon, and May. 
(The first three are above, pp. 58, 60, 94. The 
others, since they did not come into ne pn ies 
are printed in the Appendix. ) Finally, he pias 
the following pr opositions presented by the 
Orientals : | 

1. We believe and confess, on the ground. of 
Holy Scripture and the seven cecumenical coun- 
cils, that the Holy Spirit goes forth from the 
Father. 

2. In this going forth, by which the Spirit has 
His existence (73 elvat, tiv brapiwy Zyet,), every 
a esa of the Son is excluded. 3 

. On the other hand, it can be left to theolo- 
sed speculation, how Hie passages of some holy 
fathers are to be explained, in which an eternal 
relation not the tapéts, but the e«Aapyue, the 
txpavots, the mpotéva (the Procession) of the 
Holy Spirit through the Son is mentioned. 

Against the first proposition, no objection was 
raised; the second, Dollinger, with the assent of 
others, characterizes as such a one, which no 
Western theologian can accept, and which will 
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create a new hindrance to the union. He adds, 
the proposition stands also in contradiction with 
the doctrine of the Greek fathers, particularly of 
Cyril of Alexandria. On the other hand, the 
Orientals seek to show that the Greek fathers do 
not teach the participation of the Son in the 
irapéts, but only in the ZeAaprs or Expavors to be 
distinguished from this. 

Finally, they proceeded to the discussion of the 
propositions drawn up by Dollinger. The first 
proposition is accepted with an alteration reduc- 
ing it to form. | 

Against the second half of the second proposi- 
tion (“and by a future, etc.”) the objection is 
raised by the Orientals, that for the obliteration | 
of an addition made in an illegitimate manner to 
the Creed, there was no need of the determina- 
tion of an cecumenical council. It is determined 
to leave out the second half of the proposition. 

In the third proposition, the English theologians, 
in place of John of Damascus, who is regarded 
by many more as a father of the Greek than of 
the Catholic Church, desire to see named an 
older Church father, and one who stands in un- 
disputed credit in the whole Church, perhaps 
Cyril of Alexandria. It is also proposed to name, 
besides John of Damascus, an older Church father. 

_ There were specially named by some, by others 
doubted of, Cyril, Epiphanius, Basil, Gregory of - 
Nazianzum, Didymus. Finally, it is determined, 
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in place of John of Damascus, to name gener Ba 
the fathers of the undivided Church. 

The fourth proposition is accepted without 
discussion ; upon the succeeding propositions, no 

determination was formed. (The final authentic 
redaction of the four propositions see below, p. 
114.) 

Délinger undertakes, in aie conference ap- 
pointed for the afternoon, to bring in a report 
on the determinations of the committee. He 
then declares his purpose of speaking once more 
on the validity of the English ordinations, with 
which, after he remarks that it was not with re- 
ference to the securing a determination on this 
question that it was handled, but only for an ex- 
position which should make it clear, the Orientals 
declare themselves in agreement. 3 


SEVENTH CONFERENCE. 


Saturpay, August 14, Afternoon. 


Détlinger.—The Commission chosen by you 
has been busy the whole forenoon, but has come 
to no conclusion. A beginning simply has 
been made, but such a one that we may hope to 
proceed still further. The Commission will 
continue, to-morrow, its deliberations; the con- 
clusion of the conferences can not, therefore, 
take place to-day, as was originally contem- 
plated. | 

We have thus far agreed upon four articles. 
Before I read them, I premise a general obser- 
vation, which may be suited to facilitate the 
right estimation of the articles. 

It might appear bold—almost foolhardy—at 
all events hopeless, to attempt, in so short a time, 
to solve a question which for centuries has occa- 
sioned such great division in Christendom. We 
are,-in fact, handling a controversy which is 
exactly a thousand years old.. The chief fault, 
as I have shown, lies upon the Roman Church ; 
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themselves from this have not reached an un- 
derstanding with the Oriental Church. But we 
all have assembled here with more or less con- 
fident hopes of an understanding, and, I believe, 
we have good ground for such a hope. 

The history of religions teaches us to recog- 
nize, with some degree of certainty, a historical 
law, that great religious contests have lasted for 
centuries, without apparent possibility of the so- 
lution of the controversy ; but that then a time 
comes in which the causes which have made the 
strife bitter, and a settlement of it hopeless, fall 
away; and now the impossibility of centuries is 
possible. I call to mind the great contest which 
Arianism evoked in the fourth century, and 
which lasted in the West till the seventh cen- 
tury, because the German people had received 
Christianity in the Arian form. After the con- 
flict had long been hotly waged, Arianism was 
wholly extinguished. There came a time*when 
the general conviction prevailed that the strife 
was fought out, and that what the truth is, is 
now indubitable. | | 

So there comes, finally, in all great religious 
controversies, a point of time in which the 
consciousness becomes generally a living one, 
that the points in which there can be 
agreement or a mutual understanding are 
the essential, the points in which a union is 
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not to be attained the less essential. Now, 
many of us, in different lands and different 
parts of the Church, have come to’ the convic- 
tion that, for the great contest also. on the exit 
of the Holy Ghost, the situation has become dif- 
ferent. 

I have already shown how the Vatican Coun- 
cil has contributed to this change of situation. 
The Oriental churches have now and from us 
not to fear that hierarchical designs are con- 
nected with the attempt to bring the Western 
form of doctrine to its valuation. Larlier, only 
an impure mixture of religious and ‘thier 
moments made itself felt, as a aes in the union 
negotiations. Political influences—Church and _ 
State political influences have first operated 
upon the Roman Church, but also in other 
churches. The circumstance stood in the way 
of an understanding of the Orientals—for ex- 
ample, with the English Church—that the 
Orientals must say: What we concede to the 
English Church inures also to the advantage of 
the Roman, which it will profit by in the hierar- 
chical interest. Also-the political relations 
have now become more favorable for the Orien- 
tal Church ; it enjoys now the protection of the 
mighty Russian Empire, and has no more to 
fear oppression from the West. 

The retrospect of the past need not, therefore, 
discourage us. But .there is generally a great 
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revolution in minds, not specially in regard to 
the question of the exit of the Holy Spirit, which 
lies far from the general consciousness, and inte- 
rests immediately only theologians, but in the re- 
ligious aspect in general. You, my good friends 
from the East, have been as yet less imme- | 
diately affected than we by the great contest be- 
tween Christian belief and unbelief, or mate- 
rialism. But in this gigantic contest we are all 
involved, and we can not resist the apprehen- 
sion that in this contest, besides Christian belief, 
other treasures of the culture which is the work 
of that belief must perish. In view of this 
mighty contest—the feeling presses itself upon 

us all—we should not attach too much im- 
portance to these purely speculative questions, 
and not continue to strive upon them, for the 
reason only that our forefathers have contended 
about them. . In view of that great contest, this 
difference appears to us as a heritage which an 
exorbitant hair-splitting theological spirit of an 
earlier time has bequeathed. _ | 

Yet another circumstance favors our efforts. 
Earlier, even in the age of the Reformation, a 
large number of forgeries was in circulation, and 
active in life. Of the forgeries made in the 
hierarchical interest, I have already earlier 
spoken. But also, in our question, such forgeries 
have been executed, and earlier there has often 
been trouble in detecting them. At the Coun- 
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cil of Florence, where the Pope, with cardinals 
and bishops, the Greek Emperor, and the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, with their prelates, 
and many learned theologians, were present, 
they contended for three weeks long whether a 
passage of Basil had been actually falsified. 
Against such forgeries as were perpetrated in 
great number in the Western and in the Eastern 
Church before the invention of the art of print- 
ing, we are secured, and we need scarcely con- 
tend any more on the genuineness of testimo- 
nies, for the critical work is essentially done. 
This progress has not been made in vain, and 
favors our negotiations. 

I read now the four articles on which the 
Commission has united, and which it commends 
to your gecepiance: 

1..We agree in the reception of the cecu- 
menical er oes and of the determinations of faith 
of the old undivided Church. 

2. We agree in the acknowledgment that 
the addition of the /2leoque to the Creed did 
not take ee in an ecclesiastically legitimate | 
way. 

8. We own on all sides the statement of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as it has been pre- 
sented by the fathers of the undivided Church. 

4, We reject every representation and every 
mode of expression in which any acceptance 
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whatsoever of two principles or gpyat or airiat in 
the Trinity is contained. | 

. The union on these four propositions is only a 
beginning, but a good, very promising begin- 
ning; for it isno insignificant consensus which 
is established in these propositions. 

On the first article I remark: the time of 
the old undivided Church extends to the eighth 
century ; it is the time of the truly ceecumenical 
councils. The cecumenical creeds are those es- 
tablished by the cecumenical councils, particu- 
larly the Niceeno-Constantinopolitan. Truly 
cecumenical councils are those only in which 
the churches of both languages were represent- 
ed. They were all held in the East, and their 
decrees were composed in the Greek language. 
Since the division of the Eastern and of the 
Western Church, an cecumenical council was no 
more possible. By forgeries the view was now 
spread in the West, that every synod called and 
conducted by the Pope was equal to an cecu- 
menical council, and that the Pope had the 
power of determining upon the cecumenical 
character of a council. These forgeries were 
executed at Rome in the beginning of the sixth 
century, being a correspondence between Pope 
Sylvester and the Couneil of Nicsea, according to 
which this council had asked the confirmation of 
its decrees by the Pope, and obtained the same. 
That was a fateful means of estranging from 
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each other the two churches. For the Orien- 
tals would not acknowledge these forgeries, 
which were made only in Latin, besides, and 
became now generally distrustful of the testi- 
monies produced by the Latins. Not without 
reason. Even at Florence, John de Montenegro 
cited a pretended expression of Cyril of hae 
dria in favor of the absolute authority of the 
Pope, which was one of the fictions by which 
Thomas Aquinas had already suffered himself to 
be deceived. 

Since the eighth century, the two churches 
became more and more estranged, by the 
Henoticon of Pope Hormisdas, by the contest on 
the three chapters, the picture controversy, etc. 
In the ninth century, the controversy on the 
Holy Ghost began, and since it has always be- 
come worse. After for a long time no cecume- 
nical council had been held, the Popes in the 
twelfth century began to hold pretended cecume- 
nical councils. They did not once make the at- 
tempt to -draw the Orientals to these councils. 
Under Innocent III., Latins were nominated as 
patriarchs and bishops of Oriental Sees, and then 
regarded as representatives of the Oriental 
Church! At the second Council of Lyons, and 
at the Florence Council, Greek bishops were 
present certainly, but only at the instigation of 
the Greek emperors, from purely political re- - 


gards. 
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So the expedient which the Lord gave to His 
Church in the councils has been arrested in its 
action not without the grievous fault of men. 
A really cecumenical council is for the present, 
perhaps for a long time yet, not possible. What 
was got up in Rome, 1870, was only a semu- 
lacrum of a council, a true tragi-comedy. If that 
Vatican (Council) should be actually resumed, 
they would simply dictate to the bishops, to 
whom even, 1870, they granted no discussion, 
but only exercises in speaking, what ae Hers to 
determine. 

In spite of this helpless position of Christen- 
dom at present, which makes us look with envy 
on the time of the truly cecumenical councils, 
there yet remain to us remedies, and these we 
will conscientiously use. Should our work only 
partially succeed, we will regard that as a favor- 
able omen. The common enemy, the hosts of 
unbelief are ever drawing near; we must make 
every effort not to leave open the festering 
wounds of which the body of Christianity is 
sick. If we succeed in closing one of them, our 
Christian hope must thereby acquire new life. 

To the adoption of the second article, we have 
been induced, first, by the consciousness that an 
error has here been committed, and, secondly, by 
the conviction that the Orientals will take in 
good part the public acknowledgment of the 
error. The words inserted in the Niceno- 
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Constantinopolitan Confession of Faith should 
have remained intact, for they are the words of 
Christ Himself. In a way not demonstrable 
with entire clearness, the /%idioque was first in 
the sixth century in Spain interpolated in the 
Creed. The Popes long strove against the re- 
cognition of the addition; first, in a time of 
great theological darkness, in the beginning of 
‘the eleventh century, the addition was received 
in Rome. It may be rightly said against the 
same, that it annexes human to the divine 
words, and that it has been added! arbitrarily by 
a part of the Church to the creed of an cecume- 
nical council. We therefore only make com- 
pensation, so much as in us lies, in the second 
article, for an old wrong. | 
The third and fourth articles need no special 
explanation. On the Oriental side, they have pro- 
bably thought the western trope of doctrine leads 
with logical necessity to the acceptance of two 
principles in God. To this the fourth article 
has reference, which, moreover, is not disputedon 
the Roman side. The fathers of the undivided 
Church, who are mentioned in the third article, 
are the fathers to John of Damascus inclusively. 
Is a discussion on the propositions of the com- 
mission desired ¢ | 
Overbeck.—In the first article, the number of 
the councils recognized as cecumenical should 
have been given. With regard to the seventh 
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general council, many Anglicans, it may be fore- ~ 
seen, will not agree with the orthodox. 

Déollinger.—There was certainly no occasion to 
say any thing here on the number of the general 
councils. We are speaking only of determina- 
tions of faith ; but the Council of Ephesus, for ex- 
ample, has put forth no confessions of faith, and 
even the decrees of the seventh council on the use 
of images relate to a matter of discipline, and no 
of faith. 7 f 

Overbeck.—The thing is not unessential. I 
know of an Anglican clergyman who went 
over to the orthodox church, then fell into 
doubt on account of the decrees of the seventh 
council, and because he would not recognize this 
as an cecumenical council was excommunicated. 

Ditlinger.—lf we now, when we are treating 
of the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, draw in yet other questions, we render 
our task considerably more difficult. 

Danalas.—The question, how many councils 
are recognized as cecumenical is of great import 
for us, since we interpret according to their de- 
crees the Holy Scriptures. 

Dotlinger.—The question is certainly not un- 
important; but ought we, in the discussion on 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, to drag in a 
wholly heterogeneous question, that on the 
seventh general council and image-worship ¢ 

Bishop Reinkens—I remind Mr. Professor 
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Overbeck, that no one of us certainly thinks of 
going over to the Eastern Church. Should we 
now also settle questions of discipline, we would 
not certainly come to an end. 

Overbeck.—l would introduce certainly no 
discussion on heterogeneous questions, but only 
know of how many councils the determinations 
of faith are recognized as regulative. 

Lhossis.—lf Trightly remember, I have read 
in the official report of the Cologne Old Catholic 
Congress, that the Old Catholics repeatedly gave 
out that they stood upon the ground of the seven 
cecumenical councils of the undivided Church. 
But here we are not treating of the number of 
the cecumenical councils, but of the doctrine of 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps, for 
the sake of greater clearness and for the avoid- 
ance of all misunderstandings, it could be said: 
“ In reference to the question of the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost, we agree in the acceptance,” ete. 

Bishop Leeinkens.—To that there can certain- 
ly be no objection. 

Dotlinger.—Do the gentlemen from the East 
wish this addition ? 

Bishop. Gennadios—Our Church receivesseven 
cecumenical councils, and believes that after these 
no cecumenical council was held. Only those seven 
belong to the time of the undivided Church, their 
faith we will certainly take for the basis. That 
there are seven, and not eight or nine or more 
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cecumenical councils, is certainly no dogma, but of 
great dogmatic significance. Jor these seven 
councils have, according to our conviction, estab- 
lished the collective doctrine and constitution of 
the Church, and what has not been determined | 
by these seven councils, we can not with certainty 
esteem as the faith of the undivided Church. 

Déoilinger.—The commission has received and 
fulfilled the order to construct propositions on 
the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit. 
With reference to the entirely separate question 
of the number of the general councils, no kind of 
charge has been given to the commission, and no 
one of us has had a misgiving that we should be 
arraigned here by.a petaBacts eis dAdo yévoc, as it 
were, with reference to the number of the gene- 
ral councils. With the same right, one could pro- 
pose to the commission thirty other questions be- 
side. 

Janyschew.—The question put by Professor 
Overbeck is, for all that, not one so entirely sepa- 
rate. When we acknowledge the “determina- 
tions of faith of the old undivided Church,’ one 
can certainly ask, how far then does the time of 
the “ undivided Church” extend. 

Doilinger.—Do you propose then a new altera- 
tion 4 | | 

Janyschew.—1 would propose no alteration, 
but only state that that question, especially with 
regard to discipline, needs a complete agitation, 
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although this discussion can find its place not 
now, but in the future. 

Déotlinger.—Shall the proposition be sent back 
to the commission which to-morrow holds a ses- 
sion ? 

Bryennios.—There is no need of that. The 
questions of the Holy Spirit and of the number 
of the general councils stand in no inner and ne- 
cessary connection. We can therefore reserve the 
latter question for the futur e, and limit ourselves 
now to the first. 

Lhossis.—I also hold an alteration of the first 
proposition unnecessary. If its structure is in 
itself too indefinite, it has nevertheless, through 
the definition given at Cologne, etc., found its 
complement. 

Doltinger.—lf there be no contradiction, I re- 
gard the four articles as accepted. On Monday, 
we hope to be able to present further articles. 

I desire, according to an understanding with 
the gentlemen from the East, to say some words 
on the question of the validity of the Anglican 
orders which has been ae spoken of in the 
former year.* 

The English Church has in the sixteenth century 
accomplished its Reformation without renouncing 
the old Episcopal Constitution. Under Queen 
Elizabeth, Parker was consecrated Archbishop of 


* See the report of the former year, p. 395. 
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Canterbury, and around the question whether he 
was consecrated validly revolves the historical 
controversy. Into this controversy, all manner 
of trifling things have been drawn, and it has, 
from strange motives, been thrown into confu- 
sion. The fact that Parker was consecrated by 
four validly consecrated Bishops, rite et legiteme, 
by laying on of hands and the words which are 
to be regarded as essential, is confirmed by such 
ample testimony, that one, if he should doubt 
these facts, could with the same right doubt 100,- 
000 facts, or as some one, after the appearance of 
the Life of Jesus by Strauss, has done in deri- 
sion, could represent the history of the first Na- 
poleon asamyth. The fact is as well attested 
as can be desired for any fact. Bossuet has ac- 
knowledged the validity of Parker’s consecration, 
and no critical historian can dispute it. Ordina- 
tions of the Romish Church could be impugned 
with more show of justice. Besides the re-or- 
dinations of the tenth century, the following may, 
in this view, be recollected. 

At Florence, a peculiar formula of belief was 
drawn up in the first instance for the Arminians, 
with the pretended assent of the Council, which 
was nevertheless properly at an end. In this so- 
named Decretum pro Armenis, the doctrine of 
the Seven Sacraments is especially developed for 
the instruction of the Orientals; it is the only 
detailed statement of the kind before the time 
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of the Trent Council. There is found there in 
regard to ordination the perfectly astonishing de- 
elaration that, the matter of this Sacrament is— 
not the laying on of hands, which is not even 
mentioned, but—the porrectio instrumentorum, 
the delivery of the chalice and the paten. The 
form also is unexact, drawn out at great length. 
This decree was to be forced upon the Orientals. 
Clemens VIII. even ordered the Orientals to ob- 
serve this decree in regard to the Sacraments. 
And yet the porrectio instrumentorum is purely 
a ceremony, and, in truth, sucha one as first 
arose after the year 1000, and only in the West. 
How would it be now if bishops, on the ground 
of this decree, should have viewed the laying 
on of hands, which is essential to the validity of 
ordination, as a mere ceremony, and should have 
discontinued it ? . 

The English theologians have only right en- 
ergetically to hold this Decretum pro Armenis 
before the Romish theologians in England, who 
attack the validity of the Anglican ordinations, 
and remind them that those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones. 

Howson.—I take the liberty of reading before 
you a personal declaration, with the request that 
it be inserted in the Report of the Conferences. 

Some members of the Church of England, 
who earnestly desire success to the present efforts 
for reunion, having been made anxious and doubt- 
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ful by that part of the article on the Eucharist, 
provisionally adopted last year, which speaks of 
the Eucharistic celebration as a “representation 
and presentation on earth of the one oblation of 
Christ, which is continuously presented by Him 
in heaven,” and those expressions being capable 
of different shades of interpretation, I beg leave 
respectfully to state the meanings which such 
persons, with myself, are disposed to attach to 
them. We view the Eucharistic celebration as a 
“representation,’ because in it (according to 
1 Cor. XI, 26) we show forth the Lord’s death 
till He come: we speak of it as a “ presentation,” 
because those who receive, in the Holy Commu- 
nion, the blessings procured by the sacrifice of 
Christ, do at the same time, as sinners, plead that 
sacrifice before God; and we conceive the sense 
assigned to Christ’s ‘continuous oblation in 
heaven” must be limited by the revealed fact 
(Heb. VII, 27; IX, 12, and 25-28; X, 10 and 
18) that His sacrifice for sin was made complete, 
once for all, before He ascended to heaven. I 
feel bound, in conclusion, to add that, on further 
reflection, I have less confidence than I had be- 
fore as to the strict consistency of the language 
of this article with the language of the English 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Finally, I feel myself bound to add, that I, on 
further reflection, am less confident than before 
of being able to maintain the strict consistency of 
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the language of this article with the language of 
the English Book of Common Prayer. 
Liddon.—I have heard with regret the declara- 
tion of the Dean of Chester. I do not believe 
that he has given the most natural sense of the 
thesis concerning the eucharistic offering, nor even 
that his interpretation can meet with acceptance 
from the Orientals, and, in general, from any one 
whomsoever who adheres to Christian antiquity. 
The thesis says: The Eucharist. is not a repetition 
of the offering of Christ once for all offered upon 
Mount Calvary, but an abiding memorial of the 
same, so that the Eucharist presents to men, and 
offers to God upon earth, what Christ offers for 
us in heaven. But what does Christ offer in 
heaven? Certainly no bare memorial of any 
thing which is not present, but Himself, who “ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many ;” and in 
like manner, His Church here upon earth really 
offers Him to the Father as the only ground upon 
which we can expect forgiveness and favorable 
reception. He is actually presented, because He 
is really with us in the Sacrament of His death ; 
Ife is with us by virtue of His own promise and 
His blessing. Were He not present, how could 
the bare symbols of His offering or the presenta- 
tion of ourselves, our souls and bodies, disjoined 
from Him, be truly acceptable to a holy God? 
No, in this divine mystery, by the Church of God, 
the mediation of its Redeemer, who truly lives 
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in its midst, is claimed and presented to God, that 
mediation the offering of which on Mount Cal- 
vary was the most perfect and loftiest expression 
in history. The Church knows not in what rela- 
- tion the outward signs stand to the inner gift ; as 
we Anglicans believe, she can not maintain that 
the outward part is annihilated; but she ventures 
not to call in question the reality of that gracious 
gift of the present Redeemer, which alone secures 
its worth to the eucharistic offering, and, in fact, 
makes it the most real invocation of God which 
is possible to man. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Sunpay, August 15, Afternoon. 


Present: Dollinger, Bishop Reinkens, Langen, 
Archbishop Lykurgos, Anastasiadis, Bryennios, 
Janyschew, Ossinin, Liddon, Meyrick, Nevin 
(v. Philippow, Broade, Reusch.) 


Dollinger presents an exposition of one of the 
most renowned Greek theologians of our century, 
Eugenios Bulgaris, with the remark, it contains 
nothing which the Western theologians could not 
indorse.* On the Russian side, it is remarked 
that the writing presented was first published 
after the death of Eugenios Bulgaris ({1806), and 
one can not be sure that it represents perfectly 
and exactly the conviction of the author. 

Dollinger remarks then among other things: “I 
see now yet more clearly than before, that, with 
regard to the dogma, there is no true opposition. 
The present opposition has chiefly arisen from 


* It is printed in the Appendix. 
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the fact that two different terminologies have been 
constructed, and that their difference has been 
artfully sharpened. I believe that we will come 
to an understanding, though it be not this year. 
At all events, it is no small gain if we now come 
nearer to an understanding. It would be some- 
thing worth while if you, the Orientals, could 
say at home: “ We have seen at the Conference, 
that the Occidentals acknowledge our churches to 
be true Catholic churches, Rae that you find in 
our statement of the theses of the Holy Spirit 
no dogmatic error, and no et contradiction 
with your own aa of doctrine.” One difference 
in regard to the theological speculative statement 
of the doctrine lies in this, that the Orientals 
distinguish between the éxmdpevoig of the Holy — 
Ghost with respect to His existence, and His 
ExAaprts or Expavotc, whilst the Occidentals know 
not this distinction. But that is only a difference 
which relates to theological speculation, and not 
to the dogma. We could, without .surrendering 
our trope of doctrine, acknowledge without hesi- 
tation that the Orientals may make that distine- 
tion. es 

On the side of the Orientals this distinction is 
again explained, and by some the remark is made, 
the &Aapyig must not be conceived as a temporal, 
but may be regarded as an eternal act. Further, 
on the part of the Orientals, the expression of St. 
Cyril, éenopeterae 2x Tod Matpd; 70 vedua, dav ove 
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dAdstpisv gore TOD Yiod or idtov Tod Yiod, and like 
expressions, were interpreted as expressing only 
the homoousia of the Holy Spirit and of the Son. 

Déllinger presents six propositions formulated 
by himself, Langen, and Liddon. The Orientals 
declare themselves in agreement with these, with 
the exception of the third, upon which they re- 
serve to themselves the definite declaration. (The 
six propositions are printed below, p. 133, with the 
addition of the words specially indicated in the 
note, which the Orientals desired to see added, 
and after the addition of which they agreed to 
the six propositions without reserve.) 


EIGHTH CONFERENCE. 


Monpay, August 16, Forenoon. 


Déollinger.—We are near the conclusion of our 
transactions. The conclusion, I may well be per- 
mitted to say, the happy and successful conclusion, 
will be able to be made this afternoon. 

The result of the continued conferences of the 
commission chosen by you is an agreement which 
far exceeds my hopes, which I have cherished on 
my way hither. With regard to the main matter, 
we are one. The conviction has forced itself 
during the conferences, at least upon us of the 
West, that, in the essence of the thing, in relation © 
to that which should be an article of faith, an ac- 
tual agreement exists. Also the Orientals here 
present partake for themselves this conviction, 
and we are permitted to hope that the authorities 
of their churches will agree with them. 

We have formulated our consent in the words 
of John of Damascus. We have chosen him on 
the following grounds: he stands at the end of 
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the whole chain of patristic tradition ; he has put 
together in short compass the doctrine of the old 
Church on the Trinity, the Incarnation, etc., and 
the result of theological development till the 
council of the year 680; he has, about 750, com- 
posed the first complete text-book of the theolo- 
gy of the fathers, especially the Greek fathers. 
Experience has shown that we have rightly done 
in placing ourselves on the ground of John of 
Damascus. We have united on the six Articles, 
which. I will presently read. With regard to the 
third article, the Orientals had reserved to 
themselves the definite declaration ; but they will 
now assent to the same without reserve, when to 
this third article there are added a further cita- 
tion from John of Damascus, to be immediately 
read, and to the introductory proposition, the 
words “in the sense of the doctrine of the old, 
undivided Church,” against which, on our side, 

there is nothing to allege. 

The Articles run thus: 


We accept the doctrine of St. John of Da- 
mascus on the Holy Ghost, as the same is express- 
ed in the following paragraphs, in the sense of 
the doctrine of the old, undivided Church.* 


_. The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father (é« roo 


* The words, ‘‘in the sense of the doctrine of the old, un- 
divided Church,” are, in accordance with the remark made 


above, added. 
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rarpoc) as the Beginning (apy7), the Cause (aizia), the Source 
(rnyh) of the Godhead. (De recta sententian. 1. Contra 
Manich. n. 4.) 

2. The Holy Ghost goes not forth out of the Son (é« 70d 
viov), because there is in the Godhead but one Beginning 
(4px7), one Cause (aitia), through which all that is in the 
Godhead is produced. (De fide orthod. I, 8: é« tov vioi d2 rd 
avedpa ob Aéyouev, Trvedua O& viod dvopdCopeEr.) 

3. The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father through 
the Son. (De fide orthod. I, 12: 16 dé rveiua 76 Gytov éxgav- 
TOQLKH TOD KpUdiov THe SEedtyToG Sbévamtc Tod TaTpOC, eK TATPOS 
fev db viod txmopevonévn. Lbidem: viod 6% rveipa, oby ac é§ 
abtod, dan’ ac dv’ abrod é&k Tot maTpoc Exmogevduevoy ; c. Manich. 
nm. 5: Ota Tod Adyou atrod 8 airod 7d mveiua aitod éxropev- 
opevov. De Hymno Trisag.n.28: mvetua 76 Gytov éx tod wat- 
po¢ d1a Tod viod Kai Adyov mpoidy. : 

Hom. in Sabb. 8.2.4: rodr’ quiv gore 76 Aareevdmevov .... 
veda cdytov tod} Osod Kal Ilarpodc, wc & abrod éxropevoduevor, 
énee Kat Tod Yiod Réyerat, o¢ di abTov gavepovpevov Kal TH KTicEL 
peTad.oouevov, GAM’ od && abtod Exov THv brapétv.)* 

4 The Holy Ghost is the Image of the Son, who is the 
Image of the Father (De fide orthod. I, 18: eixdv rot rar- 
po¢ 6 vidc, kal tod viod 7d aveiua), going forth out of the 
Father and resting in the Son as the force beaming forth 
from Him. (De fide orthod. I, 7: tod matpo¢ rpoepxopévyv 
kal év TO Ady@ dvaravopévyny Kal aitod obcav éxpavtiKny dvvapty. 
Ibidem, I, 12: warng... ea Adyov mpoBodrede éExpavroptKod 
TVEVLATOC), 

5. The Holy Ghost is the personal Production out of the 
Father, belonging to the Son, but not out of the Son, be- 
cause He is the Spirit of the Mouth of the Godhead, which 
speaks forth the Word. (De Hymno Trisag. n. 28: 716 


Tvebua évuTdotatov éxtooevma Kal TOBAHua &x maTpOS piv, viod 


* The citation from Hom. in sabb. s.is added as supple- 
mental ; see ante. 


ERRATUM. 
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6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between the 
Father and the Son, and is bound together to the Father 
through the Son. (De fide orthod. [, 18: pécov tot ayevyprov 
kal yevvytod Kat dt viot TH maTpl ovvanTouEevor.) 


So far, therefore, we are one, and theologians 
know the question of the Holy Ghost is there- 
with exhausted; a dogmatical opposition is con- 
sequently, in reference to this question, no more 
between us. God grant that that which we have 
here agreed upon may be accepted in the 
churches of the East in the spirit of peace and 
of distinction between dogma and theological 


NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR.—The stress laid upon the 
preposition é« connected with Ilarpdc in the expression é« Tod 
Ilarpoc in these discussions leaves unnoticed the variation 
of the expression in the only passage of Holy Scripture, 
John IV, 26, on which the expression 16 é« tov. Ilarei¢ 
éxmrogevduevov of the creed is founded. The form of the ex- 
pression in John 15 : 26 is 6 magd rod Marpd¢ éxropeverar. 
The expression of the creed substitutes the preposition é« 
for the preposition tapd, a preposition less clearly defining 
than éx, The translation of the clause in Holy Scripture is 
‘who goeth out from the Father ;” the translation of the 
clause in the creed is ‘‘ who goeth out owt of the Father.” 
Thus the creed defines beyond Holy Scripture, though the 
exposition of the creed is justified by the force of the é« in 
the compound verb éxmogeverat. Holy Scripture gives the | 
point of departure in the ‘‘ from” (the Father), The creed 
gives the inmost source of the departure in the ‘‘ out of ” 
(the Father), which is without doubt contained in the éx 
mopeverat of the Scriptural expression, 
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opinion. What we have acccomplished gives us 
new ground for hope that our efforts will be bless- 
ed by God, and that we shall be yet more suc- 
cessful, whilst the spirit of the earlier union 
transactions creates the impression that the bless- 
ing of God has not rested upon them. I think 
that it is not rash to believe that here we see the 
blessing of God, there his malediction. Let us 
only remember how at Lyons and Florence, illu- 
sion, deceit, a complication of falsifications, the 
lust of tyrannical power were employed; how 
both parties always had the consciousness of hay- 
ing something else specially in view than agree- 
ment in the great truths of Christian faith. I 
hope we will be able, in the next year, to conti- 
nue these international conferences. What joy 
if then the Orientals can proclaim to us: our 
bishops, synods, and churches have assented to 
our agreement. 

I now ask you to permit me an exposition on 
two other points. : 

In reference to my explanation on Anglican 
orders, I have heard the objection: though all may 
be correct which I have said of the historical 
facts, yet nevertheless the validity of the Angli- 
can and American orders will be always at least 
doubtful, because the question may be asked, 
whether the English and American Church re- 
_cognizes the sacramental character of ordination. 
Many misunderstandings arise from the fact 
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that the same words can be taken in different 
significations. Can an Anglican answer the 
question, yea or nay? Do you esteem orders a 
sacrament? ‘The English Church uses the word 
“sacrament ” in a..other sense than the Roman 
Catholic Church the word sacramentum, and the 
Greek the word pvorjpiov. The English Church 
names “sacraments” only those actions which 
have been ordained by Christ for the communi- 
cation of grace to all believers. Whether this 
limitation of the conception is justifiable may 
be left undecided. But when the word is taken 
in this narrower sense, the English Church must 
omit in its creeds and liturgical books ordination 
in the enumeration of its sacraments, because it 
isappointed only for certain persons, not, like 
Baptism and the Eucharist, for all. The word is 
of no consequence; what conception the An- 
glicans connect with the word “ sacrament,” and 
whether they name ordination a “ sacrament,” is 
to the Orientals indifferent. The important 
thing is, that, in ordination, laying on of hands be 
used, that the words besides be uttered in which 
the communication of the grace of orders is ex- 
pressed, and that it be assumed there is conveyed 
through ordination a grace of the Holy Spirit. In 
this respect, English ordination can not be ques- 
tioned. ; 

T have already mentioned that the validity of 
Roman Catholic ordinations can perhaps be 
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questioned with more appearance of justice. If 
so great ignorance had not prevailed, the Decre- 
tum pro Armenis mentioned day before yester- 
day must alone have sufficed to hinder the dec- 
laration of Infallibility; for here undoubtedly a 
Pope has erred in a solemn dogmatic decree, in 
that he has marked the nnessential ceremony of 
the porrectio mstrumentorum as the essential in 
ordination, and not mentioned the essential laying 
on of hands. Actually, indeed, laying on of 
hands is retained in Roman Catholic ordinations ; 
but yet, in the foregoing century, it was deplaned 
from Rome that ordinations held in a French 
diocese were invalid, and to be repeated because 
the porrectio instrumentorum had been omitted.* 

Another point, the discussion of which might 
be serviceable for the removal of misunderstand- 
ings, is the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purga-_ 
tory, with which another, in particular, the mat- 
ter of Indulgences, is connected. “ Purgatory ” 
is properly an expression less suited to this doc- 
trine in its later construction than the German 
expression which has become usual in the Ger- 
man language (and Dutch), “ Vegfeuer, ” « Win- 
nowing fire.” 


e 


* Compare correspondence between the Secretaries of the 
Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment and the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society, containing statements on the validity of 
Anglican orders, etc., edited by the Rev. Fr. Meyrick. Lon- 
don, 1875. 
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The Old Church believed, without this belief 
having been formulated as a proposition of faith, 
that for those who had not departed this life ripe 
for the vision of God, a middle state after death 
existed for their purification, and that prayers of 
the living for the departed were profitable as an 
expression of the “ Communion of Saints ;” how 
these prayers were effective, on that point nothing — 
was determined, 

Gregory I. was he who has contributed most to 
the currency and spread of more developed con- 
ceptions in the West on this point, especially to . 
the conception that there was a definite place on 
the other side, in which souls were tormented in 
fire, and that the living could beg from God for 
the departed a shortening of these torments. In 
the East, this conception did not spread, but in 
the West it was, later, more largely constructed by 
the scholastics, and towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century joined, in a fatal manner, mae the 
doctrine of Papal indulgences. 

According to the view of the ancient Church, 
indulgence was only the entire or partial remis- 
sion of the Church penances laid upon penitents. 
In place of this Old Church view, came, in the 
middle age, the representation that through in- 
dulgence temporal punishments of sin decreed by 
God could be wholly or partially remitted, and 
that, indeed, not merely to the living, but also to 
the departed. This obtained, in the beginning of 
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the fourteenth century, in the West, general cur- 
rency. Augustinus Triumphus, a court theolo- 
gian of John XXII, at Avignon, teaches in a 
book written at the Pope’s command: the Pope 
is lord of three kingdoms, the kingdom of 
heaven, the kingdom of earth, and the kingdom 
under the earth; for he has first the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, can by excommunication ex- 
clude therefrom, etc.; he has, secondly, power 
over the Ghurch upon earth, and over states and 
their princes; he has, thirdly, power over purga- 
tory, and can free souls from the same. Augus- 
tinus Triumphus says expressly: if the Pope 
will, he can at once empty purgatory ; but it is 
not advisable that in this way he should make 
use of his power. if 3 
In connection with this doctrine, it was then 
recommended to the faithful, not only to win in- 
dulgences for themselves, but also, by securing 
indulgences for departed souls, to free them from 
purgatory. oy se sacan animas, “To-day 
souls are freed,” is the standing expression in — 
Spain for: to-day an indulgence is to be gained ; 
and of a so-called “ privileged ” altar, it is taught 
that, in consequence of an indulgence conceded 
by the Pope, by every mass celebrated at such 
an altar, one soul is delivered from purgatory. 
The Catholies, who hold fast to the principle, 
Quod semper, etc., abolished on the 18th July, 
1870, must thoroughly set aside this whole 
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matter of purgatory and indulgences. We re- 
tain the belief of the Old Church on the beyond, 
and continue also the Old Church custom of 
prayer for the departed, but acquiesce in know- 
ing nothing more closely concerning the future 
state of the departed, and the way and manner 
of the efficacy of prayer for them. 

Even the Romish theologians grant, that if 
one keeps to the doctrine of the Church fathers, 
he can say nothing concerning purgatory. But 
Bellarmine and others add, we have ascertained 
much through the visions of the Saints ap- 
proved by the Church. From these visions of 
nuns connected with circumstances of sickness, 
spring then also the exact pictures which the 
theologians trace out of purgatory. 

Not merely indulgences for the departed, but 
the whole papal system of indulgence, we Old 
Catholics must clear away. We can mention 
with entire exactness the time, I might almost 
say the day, when the doctrine of the Church 
on this point was changed. 

Indulgence, in the sense of the Old Church, 
and, so far as I know, of the present Oriental 
Church, is, as has been said, the remission or 
shortening of the penances imposed by the 
Church herself. Against this conception, there 
is certainly nothing to be objected. Punishments 
or penances which the Church imposes, she also 
must needs be able to remove or shorten when 
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the end of the imposed penance is attained, or 
when the penitential discipline is not profitable 
to the individual. The old penitential discipline 
was since the seventh century disordered by the 
so-called redemptiones, in that it was conceded that 
men might redeem themselves with money from 
the works of penance which were imposed, which 
nevertheless should be designed for the spiritual 
welfare of the penitent. A further alteration 
entered with the crusades. Till then, even 
bishops and priests had imparted indulgences ; 
now the Pope only was capable of granting a 
perfect indulgence. Urban II. promised, 1095, 
to all crusaders, and all who contributed money 
for the crusade, a plenary indulgence—that is, re- 
mission of all penances to be rendered to the di- 
vine justice, in this or in the other life, so that . 
he who obtains such an indulgence has no further 
occasion to fear purgatory. | 

That was a first decisive step to put wholly in 
the hands of the Popes the administration of in- 
dulgences. Innocent III., in the year 1215, took 
the second step in the same direction, in limiting 
the power of the bishops to impart indulgences, 
so that they could grant only indulgences for 
forty days, on special occasions for a year; con- 
sequently, indulgences, which must appear, in 
comparison with the plenary indulgences of the 
Popes, as insignificant trifles. 

After the dispensation of indulgences was 
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brought wholly into the hands of the Popes, the 
attainment of an indulgence was made always 
more convenient for the faithful. Since the six- 
teenth century, indulgences were attached to 
medals, rosaries, and scapularies, in such wise, 
that one, for the attainment of them, had only to 
carry about him these things, and to dispatch 
some short prayers. 

_ The so-named jubilee indulgence occasions the 
Roman theologians much solicitude. However 
much trouble they may give themselves to show 
its precedence of any other plenary indulgence, 
it is fundamentally no more complete indulgence 
than the common perfect indulgence, which one 
can obtain much more easily and conveniently. 
The grand movement which they seek to put 
upon the stage, during a jubilee, even now, and 
the commendation of the Jubilee-Indulgence 
in pastoral briefs and sermons, has therefore in 
it something fictitious and untrue. 

However, what has been said perfectly suftices - 
to show you, that we Old Catholics can have no- 
thing whatsoever to do with the entire matter of 
papal indulgence. 

If you will now have still further patience 
with me, permit me, under the impression which 
this assemblage of bishops, clergymen, and 
scholars has made upon me, at the conclusion to 
take a higher standpoint, and to throw a glance 
backwards and forwards upon the position of the 
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Church in general, as well as to cast some beams 
of light’on the great opposition which pervades 
the world. 7 
The Vatican decrees of the infallibility and the 
omnipotence of the Pope we rightly designate 
asanew doctrine. But they are, in a certain 
sense, even now an old doctrine. They are a 
new doctrine in so far as they were first made 
into propositions of faith in the yea 1870, 
whilst before they were only theological opinions. 
Although favored, as they were, exceedingly by 
the Popes, they were, in the eyes of the Papal 
theologians, very probable opinions. In the 
Gallican:Church, the opposite of these opinions 
was taught, and the Popes have in France con- 
firmed a whole succession of men as bishops, of 
whom they well knew that they had sworn to 
the Gallican articles, which directiy impugn the 
infallibility and omnipotence of the Pope. That 
could not have happened if these doctrines had 
been viewed by the Popes as positions of faith. 
But in other lands, in lands in which the Inqui- 
sition was established, or in which the Jesuits 
had the monopoly of instruction and of educa- 
tion, as in Catholic Germany and in the Austrian 
States, these views of the infallibility and omni- 
potence of the Pope were the prevailing ones, 
and the open defence of the opposite doctrine was 
not conceded. The influence which the Jesuits 
exercised upon the Austrian and the Bayarian 
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dynasties, and upon the spiritual electors, explains 
the fact that, till the year 1773, in Catholic Ger- 
many, as in the lands of the Inquisition, the papal 
system was the ruling one. As dogma, this 
ultramontane doctrine is consequently just five 
years old, but as a ruling system, it is, without 
doubt, older, comparable to a wrinkled old 
woman. 

Let us consider the consequences of the influ- 
ence of this papal system upon single Catholic 
people, and begin with Germany. 

The old German Empire stood in a close con- 
nection with the Pope ; the emperors were crown- 
ed by the Pope; later, they needed the confirma- 
tion of the Pope; especially since the overthrow 
of the Hohenstaufen, they were in many ways de- 
pendent upon Rome. How the Popes have used 
their power over the empire till the fourteenth 
century, I have recently, in a discourse at the 
Miinich Academy, depicted. When the Golden 
Bull was published, the German Empire was tho- 
roughly unsettled, and the Emperor entirely de- 
pendent on the Pope. The Popes had brought 
it about that Germany was an elective empire 
with changing dynasties, so that for a long time 
‘the son did not sueceed the father in the imperial 
dignity. That it has not fared with Germany as 
with Poland, is no thanks to the Popes, but has 
its ground in the good qualities, incapable of utter 
destruction, of the German nation. From the time 
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of the Golden Bull, from the middle of the four- 
teenth century on, the power of the German Em- 
peror more and more declined. When the house 
of Hapsburg had attained the imperial crown, 
the Popes found it for their interest to maintain 
it in possession of the crown. The Hapsburgers 
continued, certainly with single interruptions, in 
good understanding with the Popes, and entered 
entirely into the papal policy, especially in re- 
gard to German affairs, and with respect. to the 
Reformation. Since the Hapsburgers suffered 
themselves to be led entirely by the Jesuits, the . 
Popes now wished—in opposition to their policy 
in the middle age—a strong imperial power. 
Through their’ Nuncios and the J esuits, the 
Popes compelled the Hapsburgers to use their 
power for the subjugation of Protestantism. 
They represented to them that they would 
thereby establish and extend their political might 
inGermany. Tor the Thirty Years’ War—that 
the briefs of the Popes lately published and other 
documents show—Germany has preéminently to 
thank the Jesuits and those who stood behind 
them. ; ‘ 
The Westphalian peace marks in the history of 
Germany a passage quite as important as the 
Golden Bull. By it the systematic intermingling 
of foreigners—before all, of the Freach, then 
also of the Swedes—in German affairs was for- - 
mally stipulated. The influence of Austria was ~ 
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now very much limited; it could binder much 
good in Germany, but little good could it effect. 
The division of Germany into a Catholic and 

a Protestant half continued to exist since the © 
peace of Westphalia. In the Catholic half, the 
influence of the Jesuits, in education and the cure 
of souls, was predominant, and under this influ- 
ence the two halves went ever farther apart. The © 
Catholie portion remained, in an intellectual as- 
pect, undeniably behind the Protestant ; what the 
Catholics contributed to the common treasure of 
German science and literature was a very insig-. 
nificant fragnrent; the whole scientific movement 
was essentially confined to the Protestant portion 
of Germany. But where the monopoly of in- 
tellectual might is there falls at last also the po- 
litical centre of gravity. It was almost a histori- 
cal necessity that the German imperial dignity 
came toa Protestant dynasty. That not only a 
Protestant prince is German Emperor, but also 
that the preponderance, in a scientific, intel- 

— lectual, literary, political aspect, is in Protestant 
hands—that is, for the most part, the work of 
the Popes and of the Jesuits. To these certainly 
the Protestant Empire is a very great eyesore; 
but they have to ascribe it to themselves that it 
has come to that pass. The Popes and their ad- 
herents must bear the blame of the division in 
faith of the sixteenth century, and of the shatter- 
ing of the union negotiations at Ratisbon, ete. 
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At that time, a reunion would have been yet pos- 
sible. The representatives of the Curia have 
hindered it, since they would content themselves 
with nothing less than the unconditional subjec- 
tion of the other party. They would not even 
have that conceded to us Germans which the 
French possessed in their Gallican liberties ; 
they have not even granted as a concession to 
the Protestants to administer the .cup to the 
laity. 

Since in this manner the old German. Empire 
is destroyed, Germany divided into two halves, 
and the intellectual superiority has fallen to the 
Protestant portion, we may be permitted to say, 
that you have not otherwise willed in Rome. 

Here I must for the present break off, to bring 
my exposition to an end this afternoon. 


NINTH CONFERENCE. 
Mownpay, August 16, Afternoon. 


Déltinger.—I. go on with the comprehensive 
view begun in the forenoon of this day, and 
come, after I have spoken of Germany, to an- 
other formerly great and mighty, now fallen 
kingdom. Two hundred years ago, Poland was 
yet a State, with twenty millions of inhabitants, 
strong enough to maintain its independence in 
the face of the neighboring States. But Po- 
land suffered with two great maladies. The first 
was the religious division, which was made poi- 
sonous and incurable by the fact that the speci- 
fic Romish principle, that force should be used 
against the heterodox, became effective in Po- 
land by the instigation of the there very influen- 
tial Jesuits and the Papal Nuncios. There 
were facing each other three confessions: the 
Oriental of the Greek rite, the Protestant, and 
the Roman Catholic in number predominant. 
15938, the Union was, through the Jesuits and the 
bishops devoted to them, effected, and for the 
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accomplishment of the same, forcible means were 
used, especially against the Cossacks, which led 
to bloody deeds. They incessantly tried hence- 
forth to bring the Orientals also under the 
dominion of Rome. That had as its conse- 
quence, on one side, a succession of inner contests ; 
on the other, the intervention of foreign powers 
in behalf of their persecuted associates in faith. 
The second evil of which Poland was sick, was 
the character of the Polish nobility edue aed by 
the Jesuits. This shows itself to be partisan, 
intriguing, disposed to anarchy, subjecting itself 
to no political authority, and incapable of estab- 
lishing any such. Therefore the perfectly ab- 
surd Polish constitution. The kings were cho- 
sen, and had universally to purchase the crown by 
concessions, which diminished their authority in 
the most hazardous manner. At the Diets, the — 
contradiction of a single nobleman could make 
every decision impossible—a madness which has 
not its like in the history of the world. From 
this nobility educated by the Jesuits proceeded 
the most of the Polish bishops. They used 
their position in the Church in many ways to 
make their families richer and mightier. Here 
is not the place to judge the précedure of the 
three great powers, who divided Poland among 
themselves, under the point of view of morality 
and policy. At all events, to the Poles with 
more right than to any other nation can the 
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words of Holy Scripture be applied: Perditio 
tua ex te. The three powers have been only the 


eravediggers for a corpse almost already fallen. 


into entire corruption. 

I come to a people which has long played a 
prominent part in the world’s history, and cer- 
tainly also will yet play such a one in the future. 
In the middle age, the French nation was the 
darling child of the Roman See; it protected 
and supported the Popes in their contests with 
Germany and other powers. In the sixteenth 
century, there arose also in France a mighty Pro- 
testant movement. Several hundred thousand 
early confessed the Protestant doctrine, and 
organized their Church existence. By incite- 
ment of the papal legates and the French eardi- 
nals, several of whom were ministers, a system 
of subjugation was carried through against them, 
which led to embittered religious wars, which 
might have been avoided if they had been will- 
ing to look away from measures of force against 
the Protestants. By the Edict of Nantes, a 
modus vivendy was secured. Now the Papal- 
Jesuitical party worked for the removal of this 
edict, that they might be able to begin again with 
ersecutions and measures of force. Under 
souis XLV., when the King and his women stood 
under the influence of Jesuit confessors, they 
could at last sing the Ze Dewm at Rome for the 
revocation of the edict. Thereby an intelligent 
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and industrious portion of the population was 
compelled to expatriation. The financial, so- 
cial, literary, and political damage which accrued 
therefrom to France is immeasurable; the well- 
being of the land was thereby sorely and for a 
long time injured. Contemporaneously, all ris- 
ings of freedom within the French Church were 
forcibly put down. The School of Port-Royal 
was suppressed, and the very estimable portion of 
the French clergy which did homage to the 
principles of this school was persecuted ; to the 
clergy, forms of oath were prescribed, in which 
things must be sworn to, of which the most could 
have no inward conviction. So the formulary of 
Alexander VITI., in which every one must swear 
that he rejects the so-nnamed five propositions of 
Jansenius, in the sense of Jansenius, who yet has 
advanced no other doctrine than that which was 
advanced by the Dominicans and Augustinians 
with the toleration of the Pope. <A priest who 
knew what subject was handled came into the 
godless condition of taking an oath before his 
priestly ordination and entrance into the clerical 
state, of which his conscience told him that it 
was sinful. Then yet further came the Bull 
Unigenitus, in which the position was laid down 
that even an unrighteous excommunication is 
binding in conscience. Bishops and priests have 
prayed the Pope upon their knees that there 
might at least be given them an explanation of 
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so astounding a proposition. They were beckon- 
ed off, and an unconditional and blind subjection 
was required of them. So not only were the 
French clergy treated, but the great number of 
cultivated laity also, who attached themselves to 
the appeal against the Bull Unzgenitus, and took 
the liveliest interest in the Church controversies 
of that time. Cardinal Fleury, the Jesuits, and 
the Curia were completely victorious. The 
procedure against the Protestants and the mis- 
treatment of the French Church by Rome have 
really prepared the way for the Revolution of 
1789. The French nation was corrupted to the 
core when the revolution broke out. 

The French Church, for the time annihilated by 
the Revolution, was set up again under Napoleon 
1. -by the Concordat. The Gallican principles 
were already, a century since, undermined. The 
Corsican Napoleon had for the French Church no 
concord and no sympathy. That Church was 
laid at the feet of the Pope. The old Episco- 
pacy was set aside, and new bishops were in- 
truded, etc. I can pass lightly over the time suc- 
ceeding. But I mention that even under the 
Bourbons a French cardinal in a learned work 
has defended the Gallican propositions, conse- 
quently also the direct denial of the papal infalli- 
bility, without having received therefor a cen- 
sure or areproof. Now, the French nation is, in 
a religious aspect, split into two portions, irrecon- 
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cilably opposed. Before 1870, there was a so- 
called liberal-Catholic party, to which men of 
talent and consideration belonged, who were of 
a sincerely Christian and Catholic temper, but re- 
jected the papal system and modern superstitions. 
ft have known many of these men; with Monta- 
lembert, I was very intimate, and consequently 
know how they were disposed, and, what they 
aimed at. Now, there are in France no men of 
this class, but only ultramontanes and infidels. 
The religiousness of those who yet believe con- 
sists In processions and churchly demonstrations ; 
where they no more know how to begin with the 
whole Christ, they have deified a part of His body 
in the cultus of the heart of Jesus; to this are 
added the appearances of the Madonna, miracle 
histories, etc., among them, things which in 
France itself are acknowledged to be pure decep- 
tions, such as the appearances of La Salette and. 
Lourdes. Over against these. believers stands 
the great majority of the cultivated, who inward- 
ly are total unbelievers. 

Spain offers us a wholly different, and yet so far 
again a like picture, as we find also here the same 
causes acting in the same manner. Since the 
fifteenth . century, there existed between the 
Spanish kings and the Popes a close connection 
and friendship. Asin the middle age, France, 
so later Spain was the chief support of the pa- 
pacy. Spanish cardinals and prelates and Span- 
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ish ambassadors exercised a great influence in 
Rome, till, with the failure of the Spanish power, 
French influence became again predominant. In 
the sixteenth century, the Spanish and the Ro- 
man policy were closely allied. What happened 
in Spain, happened with the approbation of the 
Popes. No land obtained from them so many 
testimonies of favor and privileges as Spain. 
The Inquisition has had the most effective influ- 
ence upon the fortunes of Spain. It has been in 
many ways indicated as a preponderating influence 
of the State; even very recently a German bishop, 
whom I need. not name,* has called it a State 
tribunal. It is inconceivable how one can ven- 
ture at this time in Germany to make such an 
affirmation. tegal policy has certainly, especial- 
ly.in a financial relation, had its part in the In- 
quisition; but the Inquisition, everywhere and 
always, has been an essentially papal and ecclesi- 
astical institution. It is sufficient to refer to the 
fact that everywhere where there has been an 
Inquisition, every inquisitor had a papal plenary. 
commission, which the Pope could revoke at any 
moment. No inquisitor would have dared to op- 
pose the orders of the Pope. The Popes had 
every moment the power to put an end to the 
Inquisition. Of this power, the Popes have never 
made use. When the Spaniards themselves put 


* Bishop K. Martin, in his Catechism of Church Law, p. 
196. 
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an end to the Inquisition, there followed from 
the papal side a protest. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, 100,000 Israelites were 
driven out of Spain; those who remained be- 
hind, who had submitted themselves to forcible 
baptism, were continually persecuted by the In- 
quisition. Then 600,000 Moors were driven out, 
who formed the best part of the agricultural popu- 
lation. Thereby adeep wound was inflicted upon 
the prosperity of Spain. To this were added the 
great multitude of feast-days, the excessive nuin- 
ber of clergy, the overloading of the worship 
with ceremonies, ete., The decay so increased 
that the land, which earlier had nourished fifteen 
millions, about 1600 had only about five to six 
millions of inhabitants. 

The Spanish Church was till the French 
Revolution, or, more correctly said, till Charles 
III., 1760, subject in every thing to the Ro- 
mish. The Papal Nuncio ruled and despoiled 
it; great sums of money went to Rome for dis- 
pensations, privileges, etc. ; a formal, very com- 
plicated system of religious finance was con- 
structed. It was somewhat better under Charles 
III. ; we find under him some bishops of some- 
what more cultivation and sense of indepen- 
dence; the Jesuits were driven out; men 
breathed again, and hoped now also to be free 
of the Inquisition. Then came the Revolution 
and the French invasion. Since that time the 
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history of Spain is only a chain of revolutions, 
palace revolutions, military revolutions, up- 
risings of the people, etc. Scarcely in any other 
land are the prospects so comfortless. But this 
is not to be disputed: the chief sources of the 
evil are also with this people as with so many 
endowed with excellent advantages, the ecclesi- 
astical conditions as they have formed themselves 
under the influence of Rome and of the Jesuits. 
I mention as a characteristic trait of the present 
that even the poor King Alfonso is urged to 
abolish religious freedom. 

Of Portugal, I need not speak particularly. 

I come to Italy, which, without doubt, even in 
the nearest future, will be of great significance. 
The strife between Pope and Emperor has had, 
as its consequence in Italy, that fatal division 
into Guelphs and Ghibellines which divided the 
population of every single State into two mutual- 
ly inimical parties, who ceaselessly contended 
with each other through the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and sought each to supplant 
the other. Ferrari relates not less than 8000 
revolutions in two and a half centuries ; there are 
cities which went through twenty revolutions 
in half; a century. In every one of these revo- 
lutions, the defeated party was banished, many of 
its members executed, their houses destroyed, 
etc.; none of these revolutions was unbloody. 
The Popes created this condition of things, and 
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made it worse by putting themselves at the head 
of one of the parties, and in their interest freely 
used the ecclesiastical methods of punishment, 
ban, interdict, etc., till in Italy these means were 
thoroughly spent. Even in the last century, two 
great. dioceses in South Italy were laid under 
interdict by Clement XI., because they did not 
regard the spiritual immunity—that is, they de- 
manded from clerics the payment of the same 
taxes and duties which the laity had to disburse. 
But in North and Middle'ltaly, long ago, nothing 
more could be got by ban and interdict. 

The Popes have thus made themselves hateful 
to the Italian people, so that it was they who 
called foreigners to Italy. They founded the 
I'rench and then the Spanish dominion in Na- 
ples. Gradually the greater part of Italy came 
under the rule of strangers; South Italy under 
that of the Spaniards, North Italy under that of 
the French, and then under that of the Haps- 
burghers.. True Italian States were only the Re- 
public of Venice and the gradually growing 
Savoy. 

The Italians view the seventeenth century 
as the saddest one of their history, because it 
shows the least traces of intellectual life. The 
Romish dominion and censorship weighed with 
leaden pressure upon life and literature. It was 
somewhat better in the eighteenth century. 
Then came the revolution time, and after long 
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strife, Italy also has now attained, like Germany, 
to a united political formation, which has absorb- 
ed the Church State. The Curia seeks to under- 
mine the new order of things, prospectively 
without success. The further course of the his- 
tory of Italy will be, in general, of great in- . 
fluence on the formation of the ecclesiastical re- 
lations. 3 

Turn we now our views to another part of the 
world. America is divided into a Latin,—Span- 
ish-Portuguese,—and an Anglo-Saxon half. In| 
this exists a great Protestant State. Certainly 
there are in the United States six to seven mil- 
lions of Roman Catholic inhabitants, mostly 
from Ireland. But the number of the Catholics 
is much reduced through the influence of 
American Protestantism. The Irish them- 
selves estimate the loss which Catholicism has 
suffered through the Protestant education of the 
children of Catholic parents at three millions. 
Less numerous than the Irish are the Catholic 
Germans, and they assimilate themselves in the 
second or third generation rather to the Ameri- 
ean Protestants than to the Irish. I do not be- 
lieve that the situation of the Catholics in North- 
America will essentially form itself more favor- 
ably, although their Church there enjoys all the 
freedom which they can desire, with the excep- 
tion, indeed, of the one freedom which she spe- 
cially prizes of being permitted to suppress with 
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force the Heterodox. The Catholics in the 
United States do not form a significant and in- 
fluential element; they contribute as good as 
nothing to the intellectual cultivation and to the 
intellectual life of the nation. Therefore, Roman 
Catholicism, I believe, will win there, in the long 
run, no power and no political influence. 

In the South-American States, all is Roman 
Catholic. But what a history have these lands! 
Their history begins when Alexander VI. gave 
these lands and their numerous nations to the 
Kings of Spain ; strictly taken, my friends, from 
North America, you also belong to the kings of 
Spain; for your fatherland also falls within the 
papal line of demarcation. To this gift, the 
signification was then given that the populations 
of the ceded lands might be reduced to slavery. 
The fearful evil of slavery was introduced into 
America by the Popes. Many American tribes 
were wholly exterminated, others almost entirely 
destroyed. There is scarcely any thing more 
horrible than the procedure of the Europeans 
against the South-American natives; it is yh 
davieest blot in modern history. 

The earlier Spanish-Portuguese possessions in 
South America are now independent States, and, — 
indeed, with the exception of Brazil, republics. 
They almost all stand on a bad footing with 
Rome; the Popes have often had occasion to 
utter over them loud lamentations. Only the 
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republic of Ecuador is governed wholly accord- 
ing to the mind of the Pope ; we will see certainly 
how long the present housekeeping lasts there. 
Ihave, in the beginning of my discourse, spoken 
of Germany. Should I speak of the Austrian 
States in particular, I should be compelled to 
make too large demands upon your patience. 
Grant me one remark. According to Romish 
teaching, a Catholic government is bound to 
suppress those who otherwise believe. The Popes 
have held the Hapsburgers, through the Jesuits, 
always to the following of this doctrine. In the 
second half of the sixteenth century, the popula- 
tion in some principally German States of the 
crown was almost nine tenths Protestant. By 
the system of forcible conversion and the banish- 
ment of the Protestants, Roman Catholicism was, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and in the 
seventeenth, again dominant. The few authors 
which Austria-had in the sixteenth century la- 
ment unanimously over the injury which the ex- 
pulsion of Protestants has inflicted wpon the 
prosperity of Austria. One may say it makes 
itself felt even to-day, that at that time the best 
part of the population of the cities was banished. 
A great intellectual stagnation has been the con- 
sequence of the close connection of the Haps- 
burg dynasty with the Curia. I say of the 
Hapsburg dynasty; the present oneis the Lotha- 
ringian, from which quite other rulers have gone 
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forth. To them belongs Joséph IL., but the other 
emperors also of this dynasty have not oppressed 
their subjects on account of religion. Austria 
suffers even now from the bad consequence of 
earlier misrule ; but it is a State which has yet a. 
future, and its new blossoming is of great im- 
portance for Europe. : 

When we apply to the papal system the sen- 
tence of the Lord, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” we can only pronounce a severe judgment 
uponit. But the present conduct of the Romish 
See shows that it has learned nothing from the 
world’s history, that that is a book closed to it 
with seven seals. 

Now, I pray you, the representatives of dif- 
ferent portions of the Christian Church, to place 
yourselves, in conclusion, in the face of the world 
not Christian. The Christian religion has lasted 
now eighteen hundred years, and we number 
three hundred and fifty millions of Christians, 
over against whom stand one hundred and 
twenty millions of Mohammedans, and from 
six hundred to seven hundred millions of hea- 
then, among them people of culture, like the 
Chinese, with three hundred, the Hindoos with 
one hundred milion. That greater success in so 
long a time has not been made in the conversion 
of the people of the earth, that redounds not to the 
praise of the Christian world, that shows, beyond 
contradiction, that “ there must be something 
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rotten in the State of Denmark.” And the worst 
of our defects is, at all events, our discord. This 
must make the very worst impression upon 
those who are not Christians. They say, and say 
rightly, we would accept the Christian faith ; but 
when we ask you, What is Christian faith? we 
obtain from you the most contradictory answers.. 
I undervalue not the praiseworthy efforts 
which, especially in the recent time, have been 
made; but the result is nevertheless, in fact, 
small. To make any impression worthy of men- 
tion upon the Mohammedan world is at present, 
and perhaps for long, not to be hoped. The 
French have, since 1830, a great territory in 
North Africa; they have converted not even one 
Mehammedan, although the French clergy have 
not been wanting in missionary zeal. But weare 
permitted to cherish hope in regard to heathen 
nations. Long has this field been left almost 
entirely to the Roman Catholics; in more recent 
time, other churches also have entered, the Rus- 
sian Church, and especially the English and 
Americans. But all must say: Would that we 
were only one among ourselves, to proclaim to 
the heathen the one Gospel! meee 
How beautiful would it be if there were only 
_ one Christian Church and Christian doctrine, or 
at least a majority of churches united by an 
agreement in all chief points of the Christian 
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faith, and in their name it should be preached to 
the leathery ! 

Let us not be weary in our endeavors to ad- 
vance the work of the union of Christendom. 
Let us hope that in the next year, when we shall 
again come together, if so God will, many things 
will be further. ripened. But now I take leave 
of you, and thank you for your forbearance and 
patience. I thank you especially that you have 
granted me freedom of speech such as is seldom 
granted to a speaker, and to the president of an 
assembly. 

Archbishop Lykurgos (his words, spoken in a 
low voice which could be heard only by those who 
stood near, were repeated in a louder one by 
Bishop Reinkens).—I thank you, Mr. President, 
in the name of my associates in the faith, for 
your admirable efforts in the work of the reunion 
of the divided churches, of the sewing together 
of the robe of our Saviour, which in so many ways 
has been rent. Our joy is perfect, and there 
will also be great joy in our home. We pray 
God inwardly for His further blessing. 

Bishop of Grbraltar.—It is with no idea of 
commenting. upon the propositions that were 
placed before us this morning, that I rise to 
address this assembly. We have been assured 
that these propositions contain no new dogma, 
out that they are a patristic explanation of a 
dogma which has always been held by the West- 
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ern Church, and that this explanation has been 
prepared with a view of removing misconcep- 
tions and differences between ourselves and our 
brethren of the Eastern Church. My object in 
rising is, that, in the name of my friends from 
England and America, I may thank you, Sir, for 
the manner in which you have discharged the 
office of Chairman, and for the learned, eloquent, 
masterly, and most instructive addresses which 
you have delivered to us during the last few 
days. 

In the name of my friends from England and 
America, I also thank the Committee for the 
work which they have done. 

The results attained may not have fulfilled in 
every respect all the hopes of the sanguine, who 
may have expected that a schism which has lasted 
for centuries should be healed inaday. The dis- 
cussions also have risen to theological heights 
which the mind of a practical Englishman finds 
it difficult to reach. 

Nevertheless it must not be supposed cither by 
the most sanguine or the most practical that this 
Conference has produced no real fruit. We have 
witnessed the remarkable spectacle of theologians 
from the ancient orthodox Eastern Church sitting 
side by side with theologians from modern Ger- 
many, modern America, and modern England, 
endeavoring to the utmost of their power to re- 
move misapprehensions and to frame proposi- 
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tions which all might accept as expressing the 
orthodox faith of Christendom. 

We were told this morning that the result of 
their labors was to discern tha‘ there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the views of the 
Eastern and Western Churches on that mysteri- 
ous doctrine which they have been considering. 
If, as we are further told, there still remain 
points about which the Committee could not as 
yet:come to an agreement, this is what must 
have been anticipated by any calm and reasonable 
mind, on reflecting how great are the differences, 
independently of theology, which divide us, not 
only in language, nationality, and: outward cir- 
cumstances, but also in mental disposition, mode 
of thought, and type of character. It was not 
without difficulties that the ancient creeds were 
formulated, and I think that my Eastern brethren 
will agree with me when I say that, if at the 
councils of primitive times modern England or 
America had been very largely represented, those 
difficulties would hardly have been lessened. 

It must be remembered that the Committee has 
been on the deep, dark, dangerous, storm-swept 
seas of theological speculation: that they have 
come safe to haven is due, under God, to the 
strong desire which filled all hearts for brotherly 
union and for success in the mission with which 
they had been charged. Due also was it ina 
large measure to the tact and judgment, courtesy 
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and geniality, learning and wisdom, of our illus- 
trious President. 
_ The success which has attended our delibera- 
tions is eminently welcome to myself, as my du- 
ties often take me to the East. Within the last 
few months I have had the privilege of meeting 
the Archbishops of Corfu, Syra, Smyrna, Rou- 
mania, and the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

This interecommunion between the churches 
which we have been endeayoring here to promote 
by theological discussion, [ have been endeavor- 
ing to promote in practice. The other day at 
Smyrna, I held two services, at which were pre- 
sent, not only bishops and congregations of the - 
Church of England, but also an Archbishop and _ 
Bishop of the Eastern Church, with many mem- 
bers of their flock, and at which we offered to- 
gether to our Heavenly Father our common sup- 
plications in the Name of our common Lord and 
Redeemer. | 

As God breathed into our hearts this desire for 
union, He will show,-in His own good time, the 
way in which that desire is to be fulfilled. 

If Christians ever had a good cause for singing 
a Te Dewm, we have one in the success which 
has attended our endeavor to re-unite the Church- 
es of the East and West in the holy bands of 
Christian truth and love. 

Bishop einkens recites, in conclusion, in 
Latin, the Ze Dewm and the Lord’s Prayer, and 
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added to the words, Sed libera nos a malo: Da- 
bis autem nobis omne bonum, imprimis quod 
nune maxime desideramus, pacis bonum inter 
ecclesias, pacts quidem in veritate. Confirma et 
sanctifica nos in veritate. Sermo twus est veri- 
tas. Conserva nos quoque, swe ex Oriente, sive ex 
Ocerdente venientes, ad te caritatis vinculo sem- 
per coniunctos. Lt benedicas nos, Deus omni- 
potens, Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus. 
Amen. 


APPENDIX. 


Wee: 


LETTER OF DOLLINGER TO THE PROFESSORS OF 
THEOLOGY IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


In past years, conferences have taken place in 
Bonn between members of the orthodox Churches 
of Russia and Greece, of the German and the 
Anglican Church, to prepare and smooth the way 
which might lead to an agreement on the funda- 
mental dogmas of our holy religion, an agree- 
ment which iscalculated to secure from both sides 
the recognition of a Churchly brotherhood and 
communion. The theologians who represented 
Germany in these conferences belong to a part 
of the Catholic Church which does not acknow- 
ledge the Vatican Council and the new dogmas 
of the infallibility and unlimited supremacy of - 
the Pope, which that Council has proclaimed, 
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and they are convinced that the orthodox Church 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople is a true 
Church,* which has retained the apostolic inheri- 
tance, and which forms a part of the great old 
Apostolic Church. As regards the dogmatic 
differences which might arise between these Ger- 
man theologians and those of the Greek Church 
of the East, we are of the opinion that it will 
not be diflicult to find statements which will 
satisfy both parties, and lead to the re-establish- 
ment of ecclesiastical unity as it existed at an 
earlier period for more than twelve centuries. 
Since we propose to resume our conferences in 
Bonn towards the middle of August next, we 
shall be happy to see there also representatives of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople. That the 
expenses of travel may be no hindrance, English- 
men of rank have made us the offer to defray the 
same.t ‘The Union Commission directs therefore 
the present official invitation to our brothers in 
Jesus Christ, the respected professors of theology 
in Constantinople, and offers to impart to them 
all the items of information which they might 
wish to possess. 


“ * In several -papers, which have published this letter, 
there stands ‘‘ the true Church,” which naturally is an error 
of translation. 

+ It may be mentioned that no one of the Oriental theo- 
logians present in Bonn has availed himself of this offer, 
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iF; 


Letter oF DO6OLLINGER TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE UNIoN oF THE FRIENDS oF SPIRITUAL EN- 
LIGHTENMENT IN St. PErerspurc. 


In answer to the wish expressed by you, we 
have called a conference at Bonn for the 16th of 
August. Weare informed from Constantinople 
that three representatives of the Patriarchate will 
also be at the conference. It would be supreme- 
ly desirable for us if, by your mediation, mem- 
bers also of the other Oriental Churches should 
find themselves ready to take part in our discus- 
sions. For this time the chief subject of the 
- consultations, as is understood of course, will be 
_ the dogma of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and I have, in fact, the hope that we shall attain 
to an understanding, which will be satisfactory 
to both sides, if only they as well as we 
keep before us the indispensable distinction be- 
tween theological speculations and the doctrine 
of the Church, and if they as we will stand fast 
upon the ground of the Church fathers, and not 
upon the ground of later theologians, who only 
thought of strife and victory. What a triumph > 
would it be if we could attain this! Incase you 
and your friends of the Oriental confession should 
think of laying before the conference for consul- 
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tation one or another question, I would beg you 
to communicate it tome. We, on our side, think 
of proposing some theses which are on account of 
_ the Churches of England and America. So soon 
as these theses are put in form, we will send them 
to you. 


Lil. 


Letrer or BisHop Worpswortu, or LincoLy, To 
DOLLINGER. 


RIsEHOLM, LINCOLN, 
August 3, 1875. 


My Dear Brornrr in Curist: I feel deeply 
your kindness in writing to meas you have done, 
and do indeed earnestly desire to be with you, 
and join with you (however feebly) in your la- 
bors of faith and love. 

But I. must, I fear, deny myself that great 
privilege. Iam now gaining a short respite in 
the incessant anxiety and work of this diocese, 
and I must try to economize this brief interval, 
with a view to future exertions. Let me take 
this opportunity of expressing my respectful 
gratitude to you for what you have done and are 
doing in this holy cause of Christ and His 
Church, and let me assure you of my earnest 
prayers for a continuance of. that strength and 
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grace from above which have enabled you to be a 
confessor for Him. 
I am your affectionate brother, 
C. Lincoiy. 


EN 


Lerrer or Bishop ALEXANDER Forpss, oF Bre- 
cHIn, TO D6LLINGER. 
DUNDEE, August 4, 1875. 
Honorep anp Dear Sir: 


I see by the newspapers that the solemn and 
awful subject of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost is to be one of the topics of discussion at 


_ the approaching Bonn Conference. Z shall not 


be present, and therefore I venture with great 
diffidence, in view of the deep mysteriousness of 
the doctrine, to express in writing what I would 
have said had I been actually present. 

I would then venture to ask the Conference 
to consider whether the formulas, “The Holy 
Ghost proceedeth from the Father,” and “ The 
Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son” (no doubt in different senses) are not both 
true—that each formula conserves and embalms 
a great truth, and that consequently we could 
not condemn either without injury to the faith ? 
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If I do not err, it is, on the one hand, true that 
the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Hypostasis 
of the Father. The Father as Father being the 
TY} Tig CEedtntog, in this sense the Spirit pro- 
ceedeth principaliter from the Father. 

On the other hand, is it not also true that the 
Holy Spirit proceedeth from the wsza of the 
Father and of the Son by one Spiration? It 
is this aspect of the doctrine which bears so 
strongly on the question of Arianism, and his- 
torically has had great influence in the adoption 
of the extended formula. 

If these propositions are sound theological 
statements, might it not be possible to construct, 
under the guidance of that Spirit whom we 
desire to honor and whose help and illumination 
we invocate, a formula that all might accept ? 

IT am weil aware of the difficulties which sur- 
round the matter, but as in this Conference it 
is not mixed up with other irritating questions, 
such as the supremacy, there is for the first 
time, for many a century, some hope of a good 
understanding. 

With every good wish and aspiration, believe 
me, yours affectionately in Jesus Christ, 


ALEXANDER ForBEs, 


Bishop of Brechin. 


Nore.—Bishop Forbes died on the 9th of October. 


Lerrer or tHE MerrRopoLirAN oF SERYVIA TO 
Proressor LANGEN, As PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unton Commission. 


Mr. PREsmpEnt: 


We have always lamented the separation exist- 
ing between East and West, in consequence of 
which the Holy Church of Christ has suffered 
manifold evils, and Christendom has enfeebled 
its own might in the face of unbelievers, through 
mutual contention of Christians themselves, and 
of their representatives and leaders. 

The deeper our sorrow was, the more is every 
thing joyful to us which leads to the drawing 
together of Christian brethren, to the removal of 
misunderstandings. ‘Therefore, always instructed 
concerning the proceedings of the Western 
Church, we thanked the Lord when our brothers 
in the West, under the name of Old Catholics, 
with sincere belief and evangelical love, after the 
latest departure from the truth and introduction 
of new dogmas in Rome, turned their regards to 
the orthodox Holy Church of Christ, which joy- 
fully embraces your desire, beloved brethren, 
directed to the welfare of all who believe in our 
Redeemer, the Lord Christ. 
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With sincere participation in your noble and 
salutary effort that the brethren may mutually 
draw themselves together, and learn: better to 
know each other, and in love, peace, and concord 
to become children of the one true Church, whose 
head is our Lord Jesus, Christ Himself, we send 
our representative, the Archimandrite Sabbas, 
who will take part in the conferences in Bonn for 
the attainment of the designated end, with re- 
presentatives of other territories of the ortho- 
dox Church. , 

We pray you to receive the representative of . 
our orthodox Church in the Principality of Ser- 
via, the Archimandrite Sabbas, with brotherly 
love, whilst we invoke upon this work the bless- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and 
Chief Shepherd, that His Spirit may guide all re- 
presentatives in the conferences to the well-being 
of entire Christianity and humanity, and that the 
Holy Ghost may enlighten your understanding 
and your heart, that the unity and communion 
between West and East, hitherto disturbed by 
ambition, wilfulness, and error, may be restored 
to the glory of God the Father, the Son,. and 
the Holy Ghost, the life-giving all Holy Trinity, 
and to the salvation and well-being of all men and 
people. 7 

We ask you to give our salutation to Mr. 
Bishop Reinkens and Mr. Dollinger, and to re- 
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ceive the assurance of the high estimation with 
which we remain, your intercessor, 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of Servia, 
Micw at. 
Beieranpe, July 27, 1875. 


NiI. 


ForRMULA PROPOSED BY Rev. F. S. May. 


We recognize that the symbol as completed at 
the second Cicumenical Synod is the only sym- 
bol of the Catholic Faith which can legitimately 
be admitted as the term of intercommunion 
among the Churches. 


VE: 


ForMULA PROPOSED BY Rev. Wm. CHauncy 
LANGDON. 


We unitedly accept and declare that the Ni- 
ceno-Constantinopolitan Creed (or the creed set 
forth by the Second Cicumenical Synod) in its in- 
tegrity, without addition or diminution, is the 
only symbol of the Catholic Faith, authoritative- 
ly binding upon the whole Church; and that any 
modified form of the said creed which has been 
or may be used.in the Western Churches is only 
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to be regarded, so far as these moditications are 
concerned, as an expression of the Western or 
local theology; while at the same time we admit 
and declare that by the introduction of the phrase 
Lilioque—ék To} Yiod—which has long been and 
is still in use throughout the Western Churches, 
there is not professed any doctrine inconsistent 
with that faith or with the teaching of the fa- 
thers of the Church. 


VIIL. 


Remarks or Proressor A. Menzer.* 
The Point in Controversy, the Goal, the Way. 

1. Upon the sending (missto, méuryuc) of the 
Holy Ghost. through the Father and the Son, . 
there is no opposition of opinions. 

2. The Orientals conceive the eternal going 
forth of the Holy Ghost out of the Father (é«76- 
pevols é& TOV Iatpds) in that sense that every co- 
operation of the Son is excluded from the estab- 
lishment (causation, spiration, spzratio) of the 
Holy Ghost. | 

3. We Occidentals allow that the Holy Ghost 
goes forth also from the Father as the only Prin- 
ciple and Fountain of the Godhead (dpy7 Kar 
my) tig SedTyTos), but, since the whole God- 


* Not brought into the discussion, 
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head is made objective in the Son, we maintain 
that He also has part in the establishment, that 
is, the spiration of the Holy Ghost. 

4, When we acknowledge the Procession 
(éxmdépevats, processio) of the Holy Ghost from 
Father and Son, we understand the proces- 
sion out of the Father as out of the original 
Fountain immediately, and the procession out of 
the Son as out of the same original Fountain 
made objective in the Son. 

5. Our hope of an understanding (I say not 
yet, union) with the brethren from ie East rests 
upon this, that we believe that we shall be able 
to prove, that the full exclusion of the Son from 
the foundation of the dtapéic of the Holy 
Ghost, is only the doctrine of their later theo- 
logians, but not the doctrine of Holy Scripture, 
of the Greek fathers till John of Damascus, also 
is not demanded by the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, and not even by the confessio orthodoxa. 

6. That the creed, by the doctrine of the 
éxmépevols é& Tov Ilatpds, has not excluded the 
participation of the Son in the establishment of 
the Holy Ghost, follows from the fact that the 
Greek as well asthe Latin fathers, after as be- 
fore 381, unanimously teach this participation, 
although, on account of the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, in different modes of expression. 

7. That the Council of 381 emphasizes only 
the éenépevoys of the Holy Ghost out of the 
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Father, is explained historically ; it was of conse- 
quence to establish surely the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, and to rebut the assertion that the 
Holy Ghost is a creature of the Son. 

8. If now our proof of the positions 5-7 is 
successful, we do not desire the Orientals to give 
up their symbolical belief or their symbolical 
formule; we acknowledge even always that the 
Filwogue has been formally in an unlawful way 
introduced into the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed; we do not even desire, first of all, that 
they on their side should admit the participation 
of the Son in the establishment of the Holy Ghost _ 
as theological opinion not excluded by the creed ; 
we only desire at first that they, on the ground 
of the proofs to be given, should recognize our jus- 
tification in holding fast on our side the theolo- 
gical opinion which has been intimated, that con- 
sequently this opinion does not draw upon us the 
reproach of heresy, and does not hinder the 
churchly communion among us. 

9. We might (perhaps) be ready to remove the 
addition /2doque from the creed, if the freedom 
existing in the old Church were assured to us, of 
so understanding the éxmépevoig éx Tod Tlatpos, 
that thereby every participation of the Son in the 
establishment of the Holy Ghost is not excluded. 
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EX: 
Ebyeviov Tob BovAydpews repr rot Av’ Yiov.”* 


Oddsic obre Tov TaAat obte TéV viv dpVodokotvTwr ’Avatodt- 
kOv arnpvncatsé rote, ob apvacerae TO AV viow Td TveEd- 
ato dytov wapadtoi nmarpos éxmopevecdtat, et 
ben Teg GAAoc brelojer magadoypatlouot brovolac Adyoc, TH maga- 
xpyoes rou AV viod eig 76 && viod, ac #& alriov ré 
Tvevpate THC UTapsewe. 

Td pév yap AV viod Aéyouer, 76 08 EE viod ob Aéyouen, 
kara Tov Selov Aauacknvor, éxeivo piv we pectrelay anAde dmEL- 
pnivoy tHv Tod viod ... Tobro dd (sc. é& viod) wc Kai Tov 
viov abtov aitiav dbvra vreugaivoy Tod mveiparoc, od Tivos, 
kaddrep obv Kat Tod viod, 6 maTp movoe altiog éativ: bre 2 7d 
mvevua éx Tod marpo¢ mpoceyGc, UAW od de’ viod, ob Dd Et¢ dymoV 
opdodosév arodéeerat, 060’ Eat dotic év Tpatkotg mote Todo Kal 
pyoele’ TuvTec yap, of evoeBeiv aipovpevor, THY TOU viod értytvd- 
oxkova: peottelav énl THE Tpoddov TO Yelov mvetuatog mapa TOU 
Tarpo¢, Tog Te GhAote TOV Venyopwv OidackdAwy Kal TH Nvoone 
émouevot Tpnyopiw, TO Td mveipa obyl mpoceya¢ éx Tod mpdTov 
(sc. tod matpd¢), dAAG “dud Tod TpocExGe éx TOK TEWTOV” Beodo- 
ynoavtt, Kat yap xat avdynn waca Tov éxropetecdat 76 mvetpua 
6uohoyhoovTa éx TOD TaTpd¢, Ty peottetav InodéoVat Tv TOU 
viov sin yap dv dAhwg vidg Kal aito TO Tretia Joyparilouevovy 
tod Ged Kal wazpdc wavy arérus, ei KaddmEp 6 vlog mMpooEYaS 
kal abro mponet &k TOD TaTpdG, FATIH, {ip TOD viod, dv’ dv Kal 
TMaTyp &OTL, EeatTEvovTos, 

Katrot yap dua ék Tob Oeot Kal warp apuepiotw¢ Kat adtaara- 
rac kal 6 vids Kal Td rvetud gor, did ye pv Td dodevde THe Kad’ 
nae Stavoiac, TOV peTaBaTiKGs méev Kar kata pépog Ta évta éra- 
varonelv, un énontixdc d& odd’ dua tag Tév voovévwr ayvtt- 
Anbere AvouatreoVat TedvKdTwv, od’ dv vonSein dAws matip dv 
6 maTip 6 meodvapyoc, (i Tpoodevotvons Tuc 7) Kal cvuunpoiovonc 


* See page 129. 
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THC Woraic éxivoiate oloy mapaTuTovumévyns yevvycews Tod ovva- 
vapyov viod. . . "Odev 7d rvedpa bia TOU Movoyevoic tavrTn yE 
peolTevovToc TH Tarpl, kal dia TovTO KUpius Kal TavadnSac waTpl 
kal Ove Kat vuvovpévy, éx Tod maTpd¢ Kal abTO ToL@de Ady, TH 
Tov viod peotreia, ex poiévat duodoyeirat, ‘ dote Ka TO povoyEeves 
dvauglBorov éxt tod Yiod péverv, kal td é&K TOD TwaTOde 
elvat TO wWvedpa my dugiBaAdev, tH¢o Tod viod peotTElag 
Ka éavT@ TO movoyevi¢ dvdatrovons, Kal TO TvEiua THC Puct- 
KRO TOdG TOV maTtépa oYéEcEwWS pi UTELpyovonc.” 
(The words from dare to the end are taken from Gregory of 
Nyssa.) 

EK tie ’Avakgioewe Nixgddpov tod BAenubdov, év TOY’ TOUW 
Tho bnd Tod Edyeviou éxddcews Tov ‘Ardvtwv ’lwod Tot Bovev- 
viov. 

s BaoidAsvog 6 péyac. 


Td dysov rvedua, ad ob madca ent tiv Ktlow Tov ayador 
xopnyla mnydlet, Tod viobd pev HpTnTat, @ ddiaondoTw¢ ovyKaTa- 
AauBavera tig dé Tob matpog aitiag &éEnupéevov Exet 
TO elvat, 6%ev kal EkTOPEVETAL. TOVTO YYWOLOTLKOV 
THE KaTa THY bmooTacLy idLoTHTOEG ONuElov eel, TO META TOY 
vidv kart odv abrg yvogpilecdar, ka Td &k TOD 
matpoco bhectavatr. 6 d& vids, 6 TO &k TOW TaTPOS 
éxTopevdomevov mvevua dL’ éavtod kai pew éav- 
Tov yvaolilar, povoc povoyevas éx TOV dyevvATou dwrtd¢ éx- 
Adupac, obdeuiav Kara Oo idtdlov Tay yvuptopatar 
THY KoLvwviav Eve KpoG Tov TaTépa, 7 MEdG TO dyLOV 
mvedjua, ’Entor. An. 


Tpyyoptog 6 Nvaone. 


’ 

To xvedua TO dytov TH mpdc Tov vidv KaTd TO ExTLoTOY ovva- 
dela, kal év TG THY altiav THe brdpsews Ek TOD 
Oe0t TAY bAwYy Exe LY évovuevor, Adiorata TaAw év TH 
idtalovtl, év TH pute povoyevdc éx Tod marpéc broorHvat, Kar év 
T 0” avtovd Tod viot’ rednvévar, Kara Eivou. 


BuBA. de 
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From Evexrnius Buicaris CONCERNING THE 
“TuroucH THE Son.” 


No one, either of the ancient or of the present 
orthodox Orientals, has ever denied or ever will 
deny that rum Hoty Spirir Gors FoRTH THROUGH 
THE Son FRoM THE Farner, unless some alien 
word, under suspicion of false teaching, stealthily 
enters, by the perversion of the ‘through the 
Son” into “out of the Son,” as if He were an 
author of existence to the Spirit. 

For we say indeed “tHrovcu THE Son,” but 
“our or THE Son” we do not say according to 
the divine Damascenus; the first (expression) we 
affirm, indeed, as manifesting simply the media- 
tion of the Son, but the other (that is, “our or 
THE Son”) we deny, as manifesting the Son Him- 
self To BE THE CAUSE (ditiav) of the Spirit, 
of whom, as also of the Son, the Father is the 
only Author; but that the Spirit is immediately 
from the Father, but not through the Son, No onE 
certainly of the orthodox will admit, nor is there 
any one among the Greeks who would ever say 
this; for all who profess piety acknowledge the 
mediation of the Son in the procession of the Di- 
vine Spirit from the Father, following as well the 
other theological teachers as Gregory of Nyssa, 
who theologically teaches that the Spirit is not 
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immediately from the First (that is, the Father), 
but ‘through Him, who is immediately from the 
First.” - For it is e all means necessary, that he 
who confesses that the Spirit goes forth out of 
the Father should assume the mediation of the 
Son; for otherwise the Spirit would be dogma- 
tically stated very absurdly to be Himself, also 
the Son of Him who is God and Father, if, like 
the Son, the Spirit also immediately went forth 
from the Father, considered as the Father, with- 
out the mediation of the Son, by reason of whom 
even He is the Father. 

For although the Son and the Spirit are to- 
gether, witinee partition and separation, out of 
Him, who is God and Father; on account never- 
theless of the weakness of our understanding, 
who are naturally able to traverse the things, 
which exist, by passing over them, and by parts, 
but not by a glance nor at once to take in the 
apprehensions of the things, which are contem- 
plated, the Father could not be at all perceived, 
since He is the Iather originally without begin- 
ning, unless the generation of the Son alike with- 
out beginning, which is wrongly conceived in our 
poverty of thought, goes before, or even goes 
along with us. . . . . Whence the Spirit, through 
the Only Begotten, thus mediating with respect 
to the Father, who for this reason, properly and 
with entire truth, both is, and is praised, as Fa- 
ther, the same ees also, by such discourse, is 
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confessed to go forth out of the Father, by the 
mediation of the Son, ‘so that also to be the 
Only Begotten is unambiguously the abiding at- 
tribute of the Son, and it is not to be doubted 
THAT THE Spirir Is out oF THE Faruer, the 
mediation of the Son both securing to Himself 
the attribute of being the Only Begotten, and 
not excluding the Spirit from THE NATURAL RE- 
LATION To THE Farner.” (The words from “so 
that” to the end are taken from Gregory of 
Nyssa.) 

From the examination of Nicephorus Blem- 
mydes, in the third tome of the edition by 
Eugenius of the entire works of Joseph Bryen- 
nius. 


Basis THE GREAT. 


Tur Holy Spirit, from whom every supply of 
good things to the creation flows, is joined indeed 
to the Son, with whom He is indivisibly compre- 
hended; but has As Being attached to the 
Father, who ws the cause, whence also He goes 
Jorth. He has this as the distinctive sign of His 
own personality, to be declared after the Son and 
with Him, and to exist from the Kather. But 
the Son, who declares the Spirit that proceeds 
Jrom the Lather by Himself and with Himself, 


shining forth alone as the only begotten from the 
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unbegotten light, has no community, in His pe- 


culiar characteristics, with the Father, or with 
the Holy Spirit.—Epistle 38. 


Grecory or Nyssa. 

- Tux Holy Spirit, by His conjunction with the 
Son, as being the uncreated nature, and by hav- 
ing the cause of His existence from the God of 
the universe, being united with Him, is again 
apart in His propriety, by being neither as the 
only begotten from the Father, and by having 
been manifested through the Son Himself.— 
Against Eunomius, Book 1. : 


NOTE. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF FIRST CONFERENCE 
AT BONN, SEPTEMBER 14, 1874. 


First INVITATION FROM OLD CATHOLIC COMMITTEE. 


At the beginning of August, in this Year, the following Invt- 
tation was sent to many Persons individually, and pub- 
lished in several Newspapers : 


We are in a position to announce that, on the 14th Sep- 
tember and the following days, a Conference will be held 
at Bonn-on-the-Rhine, composed of members of different re- 
ligious communities animated by the common desire to pro- 
mote the cause of ecclesiastical concord and union. 

The discussions will be conducted on the basis of what 
was taught and believed in the ancient Church, and the 
common ground and authoritative guides will be sought in 
the doctrines and institutions of Christianity, both Eastern 
and Western, and in the formularies of faith, as they exist- 
ed before the great disruption which separated the Eastern 
Church from her Western sister, and broke up the unity of 
Christendom. 

The aim which will be kept in view will not be the ab- 
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sorptive union and radical fusion of existing Churches, but 
only the bringing about of ecclesiastical intercommunion 
and religious fraternity on the principle of ‘‘ wnitas in ne- 
cessarvis,” side by side with the liberty of individual reli- 
gious bodies or national Churches in regard to those pecu- 
liarities of doctrine and constitution which do not touch the 
substance of the faith as it was professed and taught by the 
undivided Church. 

We understand that representative divines have been in- 
vited to attend from England and elsewhere. 


T'HE COMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF REUNION 
IN THE CHURCH. 


DOLLINGER. 


REMARKS OF Dr. D6OLLINGER AT OPENING OF CONFER- 
ENCE WITH WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES. 


One point stands out prominently, and must be the first 
to be examined into by us Germans and the English and 
Americans, because it has afterwards to be discussed with 
the Orientals : I mean the question of the Piliogue. We 
Germans propose the following declaration : 


“We agree that the way in which the words ‘ Filioque’ 
were inserted into the Nicene Creed was illegal, and that, 
with a view to future peace and unity, the original form of 
the Creed, as put forth by the General Councils of the un- 
divided Church, ought to be restored.” . 


This question has two distinct sides: there is the ques- 
tion as to the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Ghost 
—and that is, of course, the most important point—and 
there is the question of fact as to the lawfulness of the am- 
plification of the Creed by the addition of the Miliogue. We 
will confine ourselves to this last point. It can not now be 
denied that the Western Church inserted the Pilioque clause 
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into the Creed put forth by the Gicumenical Councils, with- 
out the consent of the East, The Creed, as it was framed 
at Niczea and Constantinople, and confirmed by succeeding 
General Councils, formed for centuries the bond of union 
between the whole Church. Not ‘till later, and then in a 
way that is not very clearly explained, did the Pilheque 
clause creep in. It was opposed by many Churches of the 
West. Pope Leo‘ III. expressed himself very decidedly 
against the introduction of it, in opposition to Charlemagne. 
It was in the eleventh century that this clause first became 
added to the Creed in Rome also, not through any formal 
decision, but rather from a sort of carelessness, Since then 
it has become universal throughout the West. This led to 
a rupture between East and West, and inflicted a wound on 
the unity of the Church, The Eastern Church has a right 
to complain of this disturbance of unity by a one-sided and 
illegally-effected alteration of that Creed, of which three 
successive General Councils had declared that nothing must 
be added to that concerning which it had been said: Fides 
sic expressa est perfecta. But we must seriously consider 
whether some means can not be found to heal this breach 
in the Church’s unity. 


REMARKS OF Dr. DOLLINGER AT OPENING OF CONFE- 
RENCE WITH ORIENTALS. 


I suppose, gentlemen, that, to begin with, we are all 
agreed in regarding the great schism which rent the 
communion of Eastern and Western Christendom as a grie- 
vous calamity, which has been fraught with the worst con- 
sequences, and as an immeasurable misfortune. This 
schism has been a cause of rejoicing, gain, and triumph to 
the enemies of Christianity, and of sorrow and pain to her 
friends. It has lowered the authority and honor of our re- 
ligion in the eyes of Mohammedans and other unbelievers, 
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and we have only to think of the millions of Asiatic Chris- 
tians who have become Mohammedans even in recent times, 
in order to realize what an infinity of mischief it has 
wrought. 

All parties had their share in the guilt of this schism, 
but not an equalshare. There were indeed times when the 
two divisions of the Church vied with each other in recipro- 
cal recriminations, seeking out small and unimportant dif- 
ferences of usage, and exaggerating them into intolerable 
abuses, even into crimes—times in which the disputatious 
spirit triumphed everywhere over the spirit of concord and 
fellowship which the Church had received from her 
Founder. 

Nevertheless, no one acquainted with history can doubt 
that by far the greater share of the blame rests with the 
West. It was the Latins who, from the first and for many 
centuries, ceaselessly endeavored to impose the forgeries 
and fictions authorized by their hierarchy, and the innova- 
tions and claims based on them, upon the Orientals. An im- 
perious despotism, attended by the fear that the sight of 
the free Eastern Church might produce an unfavorable 
feeling toward Papal monarchy in the West, an evil ignor- 
ance of Christian antiquity, and especially of Greek tradi- 
tion and ecclesiastical literature, on the part of the West- 
erns—these were the real causes of the schism. But for 
these, the doctrinal difference concerning the Holy Ghost 
would never have assumed such dimensions, nor have been 
branded by both parties as a soul-destroying heresy. 

It was precisely in their rich patristic literature, in their 
collections of canon law, their liturgies, and their conciliary 
acts, that the Easterns possessed a sure touchstone by which 
to test and detect the novelty of the Papal claims, and the 
spuriousness of the quotations adduced by way of proof by 
the Popes and Roman theologians. For this reason, the 
Orientals met all overtures, all arguments, of the West with 
a mistrust which was in the main but too well founded, and 
& genuine understanding was never arrived at. 
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The schism was not the work of Photius, according to the 
received Roman view, nor yet of Cerularius. The commu- 
nion of the two Churches, though momentarily interrupted, 
could still, without much difficulty, have been restored. 
Even towards the end of the twelfth century, we find Popes 
and Emperors treating with each other, on the assumption 
of an unbroken unity of the Church. Not till the beginning 
of the thirteenth century did; events occur of such impor- 
tance as to lead to a lasting schism and rooted hostility be- 
tween Hast and West. The conquest of Constantinople, the 
spoliation and desecration of the Greek Churches, the erec- 
tion of the Latin Empire, above all, the part which Inno- 
cent III. took throughout by supporting these acts of vio- 
lence with the whole weight of his authority and power, 
and openly forwarding the subjugation and Latinization of 
the Eastern Church—these are the deeds which dug the 
chasm that has not been bridged over tothis day. Then a 
swarm of Latin priests pressed greedily into the Hast, and, 
though ignorant of the very language of the country, op- 
posed the national clergy with the pride and tyranny of 
conquerors. The bishops and priests of the country were 
compelled to leave it ; otherwise their churches and reve- 
nues were robbed, or they themselves forced to adopt the 
Latin ritual. It was a drama of insolent tyranny and harsh 
oppression such as the Christian world had never before 
witnessed. The Popes and their legates set up altar 
against altar, placed ignorant Italians and Frenchmen as 
patriarchs and bishops over the Greeks, and even trans- 
planted the Inquisition, with its autos da fé, on to Greek 
soil (thirteen Greek priests were burnt in Cyprus). And we 
look in vain for any spiritual good or profit that accrued to 
the Eastern Christians from this long-enduring invasion of 
the Western Church. ~ . 

Those pretended reunions of Lyons (1274) and of Florence 
(1438) were extorted from the extreme danger and terror of 
the Emperors, in spite of the constant opposition of clergy 
and people. Roman cunning, tyranny, and bribery wove a 
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web at last at Florence which was rent asunder the very 
year after by the will of the people. And all attempts and 
overtures made by the West since that time for the restora- 
tion of the Church’s unity have been in truth nothing but 
thinly-disguised demands for the unreserved submission of 
the Oriental Church and her Russian daughter to the domi- 
nion of Rome. Greek sees already filled with lawful pas- 
tors were bestowed by Rome as titular dignities on West- 
erns. The Popes indeed protested that they wished to 
leave the rites and regulations of the Eastern Church un- 
touched ; but their actions were an abundant contradiction. 
of their professions. The treatment of the Greek Christians 
in Poland and Southern Italy showed what the Orientals, 
who were politically independent of Rome, had to expect, 
even in the political sphere, if onee the power of the secu- 
lar arm in their countries should support the claims and ef- 
forts of Rome. 

Until the year 1870, it was, as a rule, only with schism or 
resistance to Papal authority, and not with heresy, strictly 
speaking, that the Westerns charged the Orientals. But 
after the 18th of July, 1870, a change took place in this 
point also, which amounted to an entire revolution. Atone 
blow, Pius IX. transformed the eighty million Eastern 
Christians, who until then had been only schismatics, into 
formal heretics who denied a fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity—the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty and 
infallibility of the Pope. In future, the definitions of here- 
sy inthe Roman canon law apply to these eighty million 
baptized Christians. This very much simplifies all future 
negotiations with Rome on the subject of reunion. If the 
three great Eastern Churches, the Russian, the Greek, and 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople, agree to accept the two 
new articles of faith of Pius IX., the union is consummat- 
ed, but at the price of an entire rupture with their own his- 
tory and tradition. 

Henceforward the Westerns of the Roman obedience can 
hold out no terms to the Easterns and Northerns, save 
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those of unconditional submission, and an entire abjuration 
of their heretical denial of the Papal power, 

We Germans occupy quite a different position toward 
you. With you we hold in abhorrence the making of new 
doctrines. ‘To us, as to you, the Vatican dogmas which — 
Pius IX. has invented and ‘carried with a high hand are 
equivalent to a denial of the truth of history and of all the 
principles of the primitive Church, and a renunciation of 
that tradition which was once common to East and West. 
We recognize your Churches as legitimate offshoots of tlie 
ancient Apostolic stem, which have restricted themselves to 
being the constant and peaceful expounders of the doctrines 
and means of grace bequeathed by Christ and His Apos- 
tles, without either corrupting them or changing them in 
substance, 

We know well that the Latin Fathers of the ancient 
Church have to thank their Greek teachers and predeces- 
sors for most of their interpretation of Holy Scripture. The 
Greek Churches were the mothers and instructors of the 
West. They possessed a Christian literature before the first 
Latin Christian book was written. The first six General 
Councils were entirely or chiefly composed of Greek bish- 
ops, and their decrees were the result of Greek tradition 
and theology. The Greek Churches-have always enjoyed 
the immense privilege of reading the Apostolic writings in 
the original, and of thus receiving the fresh, unalloyed, 
and direct impression which only the original text can 
give. 

In later times the West has, indeed, far outrun the East 
in the lively prosecution of theological inquiry, and in the 
fulness and precision of her doctrinal, knowledge. After 
the time of Maximus the Confessor, Byzantine theology 
was stagnant, and with John of Damascus it apparently 
came altogether to an end. Since that time there have in- 
deed been learned compilers in the Hast, but scarcely any 
independent and original theologians and interpreters of 
Holy Scripture, while scholastic theology sprang up in the 
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West with vigor and life, though one-sided in character. 
With the Reformation, howevér, came a change, by which 
the foundations of genuine historical theology were laid 
with a fulness and precision unknown till then. The re- 
sults of this Western learning are now, in a variety of ways, 
penetrating the consciousness of the Eastern Churches more 
actively than ever before. It is for us, the Orientals, An: 
glo-Saxons, and Germans, mutually to give and to receive, 
to teach and to learn. If we can succeed in spreading and 
vivifying the spirit of love and peace which, has now 
brought us together, we may cherish the sanguine hope of 
a great reunion, which would be a more eloquent testimony 
to the indwelling vitality of Christianity than a hundred 
apologies and panegyrics. 


REMARKS OF Dr. DOLLINGER AND BisHOP REINKENS TO 
ORIENTALS ON THE SUBJECT OF ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


Dillinger ' It is undeniable that the succession is dis- 
puted. But the solution of the question depends solely on 
‘an examination of historical evidence, and I must give itas 
the result of my investigations that I have no manner of 
doubt as to the validity of the episcopal succession in the 
English Church. & 

The ordinations of English Bishops since the Reforma- 
tion were first assailed by a now exploded story (the Nag’s 
Head fable), and then by sundry objections, some of which 
rested on utterly unfounded suppositions, while others were 
quite as applicable, or more so, if any importance were to 
be attached to them, to the ordinations of Roman Catholic 
bishops and priests. (In this matter, all turns upon the 
question whether Archbishop Parker and his consecrator, 
Bishop Barlow, were validly consecrated. The consecration 
of the latter was first called in question eighty years after, 
in 1616 ; it is as fully proved as any historical fact of which 
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no official record can be produced. Parker’s consecration 1s 
testified, not only by all his contemporaries, but by docu- 
ments so authentic that even Lingard throws no shadow 
of a doubt upon them. Circumstances occurred in the 
Western Church before the Reformation calculated to raise 
far more serious doubts as to the unbroken succession and 
the validity of many ordinations than any thing which has 
been alleged against English orders. Popes have some- 
times annulled the orders conferred on bishops and priests by 
their immediate predecessors (Constantinus and Formosus). 
In addition to this they have, for centuries at a time and in 
reckless confusion, pronounced invalid a whole host of or- 
dinations, some on the score of simony, and some on the 
pretext of schism or adherence to the anti-pope. The most 
fatal thing of all was, however, that, in deference to an ig- 
norant scholasticism, they altered the matter and form of 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders, although, according to their 
own doctrine, the whole virtue and validity/of the ordinance 
consists in these. Pope Eugenius IV. laid down in the de- 
cree which he published in the name of the Council of Flo- 
rence, which has the form of ;a solemn definition of faith, 
that the matter of the Sacrament of Ordination consists in 
the delivery of the sacred vessels, and that the words and 
touch of the Bishop constitute the form. By this they de- 
graded the imposition of hands and accompanying form of 
words, which for a thousand years had alone constituted 
the sacramental act, into a non-essential ceremony, capable, 
therefore, of being omitted without prejudice to the virtue 
and effect of the act,as might be, for instance, the ceremony 
of the salt in baptism. The thought inevitably forces itself 
upon one that the bishops who accepted this new papal 
doctrine may have omitted in many cases, and especially 
in very large ordinations, the act which was held to be non- 
essential. 

If the Orientals, from want of further information, can 
not agree with us on the subject of this clause, we must 
content ourselves with affirming the view of the Old Catho- 
_ lic theologians present. 
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Leinkens: I must own that my historical researches have 


led me to the same conclusion as to the hima of English 
orders. 


THESES ADOPTED IN CONFERENCE OF 1874, 


i. We agree that the apocryphal or deuterocanonical 
books of the Old Testament are not of the same canonicity 
as the books contained in the Hebrew Canon. 

2. We agree that no translation of Holy Scripture 
can claim an authority superior to genes of the original 
fa 

. We agree that the reading of Holy Scripture in a ae 
6 ee tongue can not lawfully be forbidden. 

4. We agree that, in general, it is more fitting and in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Church, that the Liturgy 
oo be in the tongue understood by the people. i 

. We agree that faith working by love, not faith with- 
a love, is the means and condition of man’s justification — 
before God. 

G. Salvation can not be merited by ‘‘ merit of condignity,” 
because there is no proportion between the infinite worth of 
the salvation promised by God and the finite worth of man’s 
works. 

7. We agree that the doctrine of ‘‘opera supereroga- 
tionis,” and of a ‘‘ thesaurus mertiorum sanctorum,” 4. e. that 
the overflowing merits of the saints can be transferred to 
others, either by the rulers of the Church, or by the authors 
of the Good works themselves, is untenable. 

8. (a) We acknowledge that the number of sacraments 
was fixed at seven first in the twelfth century, and then 
was received into the general teaching of the Church, not 
as a tradition coming down from the Apostles or from the 
earliest times, but as the result of theological specu- 
lation. 7 
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(0) Catholic theologians (¢. g. Bellarmine) acknowledge, 
and we acknowledge with them, that baptism and the Eu- 
charist are “ principalia, precipua, eximia salutis nostre sa- 
cramenta.” 

9. (a) The Holy Scriptures being recognized as the primary 
rule of faith, we agree that the genuine tradition, ¢. ¢. the un- 
broken transmission, partly oral, partly in writing, of the 
doctrine delivered by Christ and the Apostles, is an autho- 
ritative source of teaching for all successive generations of 
Christians. This tradition is partly to be found in the con- 
sensus of the great ecclesiastical bodies standing in histori- 
cal continuity with the primitive Church, partly to be ga- 
thered from the written documents of all centuries. 

9. (0) We acknowledge that the Church of England and 
the Churches derived through her have maintained unbro- 
ken the Episcopal succession.* 

10. We reject the new Roman doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, as being con- 
trary to the tradition of the first thirteen centuries, accord- 
ing to which Christ alone is conceived without sin. 

11. We agree that the practice of confession of sins be- 
fore the congregation or a priest, together with the exercise 
of the Power of the Keys, has come down to us from the 
primitive Church, and that, purged from abuses and free 
from constraint, it should be preserved in the Church. 

12. We agree that. “indulgences” can only refer to pen- 
ances actually imposed by the Church herself. ; 

18. We acknowledge that the practice of the commemo- 
ration of the faithful departed, 7. ¢. the calling down of a — 
richer outpouring of Christ’s grace upon them, has come 
down to us from the primitive Church, and is to be pre- 
served in the Church. 

14. The Eucharistic celebration in the Church is not a 
continuous repetition or renewal of the propitiatory sacrifice 
offered once forever by Christ upon the cross ; but its sa- 


* 9 (6) affirms the view of the Old Catholic theologians present. 
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crificial character consists in this, that it is the permanent 
memorial of it, and a representation and presentation on 
earth of that one oblation of Christ for the salvation of re- 
deemed mankind, which, according to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (9: 11, 12), is continuously presented in Heaven 
by Christ, who now appears in the presence of God for us 
(9 : 24). 

While this is the character of the Eucharist in reference 
to the sacrifice of Christ, it is also a sacred feast, wherein 
the faithful, receiving the Body and Blood of our Lord, 
have communion one with another (1 Cor. 10: 17). 


STATEMENT OF BIsHOP OF PITTSBURGH. 


In my own name, and in the name of the Bishop 
of Winchester, who is no longer present, I heartily 
thank the President for having invited us here, and 
for having conducted our Conferences with so much skill 
and circumspection. I shall look back to having taken part 
_ in this Conference as one of the pleasantest recollections of 
my life. I thank God for the prospect of reunion which it 
has opened out to us. Allow me, in taking leave of the 
meeting, to read a short statement, which I should like to 
have placed among the Acts: : 

It is understood that these propositions, coming from Dr. 
Dollinger and his associates in the Old Catholic Commu- 
nion, bring out only some of the points on which we hope 
for concurrence, more wide, as time goes on, among believ- 
ers ; and that the propositions on some of the points are 
limited in their expression of the doctrine, though true as 
far as the propositions go ; and that this Conference and its 
agreements aim now at the promotion of intercommunion, 
and do not profess to have completed a doctrinal basis: of 
agreement, but to manifest the brotherly concurrence of 
those here assenting to the propositions, in the truths so far 
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as expressed, and in the hope and prayer that our Lord may 
speedily make all His members to be of one mind and of 
one heart, in the communion of His Holy Catholic Church. 
JOHN B. KERFooT, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


ARTICLES AGREED UPON IN CONFERENCE OF 1875, 


PRELIMINARY ARTICLES, 
See page 115, 

1. We agree together in receiving the cecumenical sym- 
bola and the doctrinal decisions of the ancient undivided 
Church. 

2. We agree together in acknowledging that the addi- 
tion of the Milioque to the Creed did not take place in an 
ecclesiastically regular manner, 

3. We acknowledge on all sides the representation of the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost, as it is set forth by the Fathers 
of the undivided Church. 

4, We reject every proposition and every method of ex- 
pression in which in any way the acknowledgment of two 
Prinziples or deyat or aitiat in the Trinity may be contained. 


ARTICLES ON THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
See page 133. 

We Mant the teaching of St. John of Damascus respect- 
ing the Holy Ghost, as the same is expressed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, in the sense of the teaching of the ancient 
undivided Church : | 

1. The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father (é« rod 
ratpéc) as the Beginning (apy), the Cause (aitia), the Source 
(rnyn) of the Godhead. (De recta sententian. 1. Contra 
Manich. n. 4.) 

2. The Holy Ghost goes not forth out of the Son (é« rod 
_viod), because there is in the Godhead but one Beginning 
(4py7), one Cause (airia), through which all that is in the 
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Godhead is produced. (De fide erthod. L, 8: éx Tod viod dt rd 
wvedua ob Aéyouev, Tvedipa O8 Viod dvoudloper.) 

3. The Hely Ghost goes forth out ef the Father through 
the Son. (De fide orthod. 7, 12: 1d 68 rveipa T6 éyvov éxgar- 
TOQLK) Ted Kpudgiov THe Bedtynros Sbvaulc Tod aTpdC, eK TATPOS 
pev Ob viod txropevonévy. Lbidem: viod 0% mveiua, ody eg && 
abtob, dan’ wc dv’ abrod éx Tod watpdc éxrogevipevor ; c. Manich. 
n. 5: dtd Tod Adyou abrod & abtod Td mveiua aiTod éxmopev- 
duevov, De Hymno Trisag. n.28: mvetpa 76 dytev éx to’ wart- 
pds 61a Tod viod Kat Adyou mpoidy, 

Hom. in Sabb. 8.n. 4: rod’ quiv gore 76 Aareevdmeveyv ... . 
wvediua dylov Tob Geet Kat Ilatpd¢, o¢ && abrod éexmopevipevor, 
deg Kal Tod Yiod Aéyerat, Of di abrod gavepotmevoy Kal TH KTloEL 
peTad.oopuever, GAN’ odx 2& adbtot &yov THY brapétv.) 

4. The Holy Ghost is the Image of the Son, who is the 
Image of the Father (De fide orthod. I, 13: eixdv rod rar- 
e0¢ 6 vid¢, Kal Tod viod 7d xvetua), going forth out of the 
Father and resting in the Son as the force beaming forth 
from Him. (De fide orthod. I,%: tod matpo¢g mpospyouévav 
cal év TO Aéyy dvaravouévny Kal adtod eboay éxpavTixyny Ovvapmty. 
Ibidem, 12% xarne ... Sua Adyov npoBorede ExdavtopiKod 
TVEVUATOC), j 

5. The Holy Ghost is the personal Production out of the 
Father, belonging to the Son, but not out of the Son, be- 
cause He is the Spirit of the Mouth of the Godhead, which 
speaks forth the Word. (De Hymno Trisag. n. 28: 76 
mveiua évurootatoy éxrdgevua Kal TedBAnua &xK TaTpdC Mey, Viod 
dé, Kal un && viod, O¢ mvetua orduatog Yeod, Adyou ébayyed- 
TLKOV.) 

6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between the 
Father and the Son, and is bound together to the Father 
through the Son. (De fide orthod. I, 18: pécov rod ayevvyrov 
Kal yevvytod Kal dt viod TH TaTpl ovvanTopEvor.) | 

N. B.—It is to be noted here that the German preposition 
aus (out of) equals é« or ev, as denoting out of a cause or 
origin ; whereas the word von (from) is equivalent to d7o or 
ab; while durch (through) denotes dua or per, through the - 
instrumentality of, 
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